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HE consumer is judge and jury, all appeal — that familiar rich flavorful goodness. 
rolled into one. Dinner tables, lunch pails, INTERNATIONAL’S “Bakery-Proved”’ 
and sandwich bags are the courtroom. Flours will help your products win the taste 
Customers have a right to be particular. trial hands down. Scientifically milled to in- 
And they are! The popular verdict will go sure uniform baking results, they take the guess 


every time to bakery products with taste work and chance out of pleasing the customer. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A fine cake is just about the highest example of the art of baking. 
Into this crowning achievement the baker puts his choicest ingredients... plus 
all of his knowledge and skill and pride. 


It’s only natural, therefore, for good bakers to be particular about 
the flour that goes into their cakes. They demand flour worthy of their other 
fine ingredients ...and worthy of their own baking ability. 


Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen Cake Flour is milled especially to satisfy 





@eeee & 
essen tig this demand ... to fulfill your conception of what a perfect cake 
an” x 5 flour should be. Try it and let it help you keep your 
oe ce *~*, . cakes as consistently fine as you want them to be! 
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Miata S'S Pillsbury’s SNO SHEEN CAKE FLOUR 


os © Other fine Pillsbury Cake Flours: SNO TEX * AA CAKE © DELITEX 
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RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 


NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 


vitamin for 


healthy and children's growth 


prevents pellagra 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
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FOOD ENERGY 
To sustain the pace 


of modern living 























These Flags Sell Folks Your 

















MERCK WAFERS Make 


Aeceurate Enrichment Easy 


When you enrich with Merck Wafers, you know that your customers’ 
faith is fully protected. Merck wafers are practical to use and ensure 
accuracy and uniformity of enrichment. These Wafers were developed 
in the same Merck laboratories that pioneered in the research and 
large-scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and other 
important vitamins. 


Merck Wafers do not crumble or dust. They disintegrate speedily, 
and the ingredients are so finely divided that they distribute evenly 
throughout the dough. Merck knows vitamins. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers meet all bread-enrichment needs. You can 

get as many as you want, whenever you want them, from your yeast 

istributor. Stocks also carried at eo 5 N. J.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, 
Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.. 


and Philadelphia, Pa. 





MERCK & CO... Ine. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacluring Chemish 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. + Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 





Enriched 
Breadstufis 


Every time you enrich your dough, you 
make a vital contribution to the health 
and well-being of American families in 
your community. In every enriched 
loaf you are providing 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


This means that men, women, and chil- 
dren in your trade area can depend on 
your breadstuffs as a source of protein, 
vitamin B,, riboflavin, niacin, iron, and 
food energy in the best-tasting, most eco- 
nomical and convenient form. It is right 
that enriched breadstuffs shouldbe 
looked upon as a prime source of im- 
proved nutrition. 

Your customers are seeing, again 
and again, the six flags of enrichment— 


_ the symbols of improved nutritional 


values in enriched white bread and 
enriched white rolls. Establish your 
bakery as headquarters of this march 
toward better nutrition in American 
homes. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAC 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 





‘The new crop varies greatly in 
quality. So does flour from that | sae a 
wheat. Buy flour from the mill tape With tet So teats 
of high standards and be safe.” 


Gp 


TRUE STATEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1949 
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“A Name Synonymous with Quality” Z 
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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper 
Shipping Sacks is the result of 
control of paper quality plus. 
careful manufacturing 
methods. Always specify Bemis 
Multiwall Cement Sacks. 


BEMIS 


‘“‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 
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The confidence that KELLY’S FAMOUS has earned over 
many years is no accident. It is the result of constant attention to 
every detail of the milling process with the aim of always produc- 
ing a flour of top quality. KELLY promises high quality always 
...and KELLY keeps that promise. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS “Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPRAT 


Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange neapolis, Minn 


















HEART of AMERICA is equally well adapted 


to big scale production and to the equipment 


and methods of the smallest bakery. That range 


of adaptability is the result of selection of wheats 
of thoroughly high baking qualities at all times. 
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Our modern laboratories check the performance 
yA | of HEART of AMERICA in every type of mod- 


ern bread formula and shop practice. We know 











it is right. 
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Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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Enrichment Law 
Now Being Studied 
in Oregon 


PORTLAND—Enrichment of white 
bread and flour would be made com- 
pulsory by legislation now being 
studied by the Oregon House Agri- 
culture Committee at Salem. 

The bill has backing from perhaps 
the most widely diverse assortment 
of interests ever to find common 
cause in a proposed state measure. 
Supporting the bill, according to Miss 
Ruth Chidgren, Lewis & Clark Col- 
lege instructor and president of the 
Oregon Nutrition Council, are con- 
sumer, producer, miller, educational, 
nutritional and medical organizations. 

Bakers, Miss Chidgren said, have 
taken a passive attitude and have 
indicated they will neither oppose 
nor support the measure. 

Millers are behind the bill because 
enrichment is the keystone of their 
current extensive advertising cam- 
paign to boost bread sales for pro- 
moting its nutritional value. 

The measure sets up standards of 
enrichment by providing for minimum 
contents of specified vitamins and 
minerals in flour, bread and rolls. 

Proponents point out that while 
most bread and flour now sold in the 
state may carry “enriched” labels, 
there are no required standards be- 
yond the ideas of the individual bak- 
er. Legislation, it is claimed, is need- 
ed to make enrichment permanent, 
set standards and insure compliance. 

Organizations endorsing the bill in- 
clude Oregon Wheat Growers League, 
Oregon Farm Bureau, North Pacific 
Millers Assn., Oregon Parent-Teacher 
Assn., the State Board of Health, the 
State Medical Society, Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs and Oregon Nutrition Council. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALLEY GRAIN CO. OPENS 
OFFICES IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—Operation of the 
Valley Grain Co. enterprise - headed 
by Paul Uhlmann, Kansas City, for- 
mally began in Kansas City Feb, 1. 
Offices of the company have been 
established at 746 Board of Trade 
Building. 

Other officers of the company in 
addition to Mr. Uhlmann, who is pres- 
ident, are R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice 
president, and Edward O’Dowd, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The company will 
deal in cash grain and futures. A line 
of four country elevators in Okla- 





homa is owned by the company, with 
James R. Ewing in charge. The ele- 
vators are located at Baker, Floris, 
Keyes and Hopkins. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





S. WARD EAST DIES 


S. Ward East, father of Searing 
W. East, legal department, American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, died Jan. 23 
after a lengthy illness. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lathrop to Build 
1,500,000-Bu. Grain 
House at Ft. Worth 


KANSAS CITY. .— The Lathrop 
Grain Corp., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of 
a 1,500,000-bu. concrete elevator at 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Work will start 
immediately and it is expected that 
at least part of the elevator will be 
ready for operation in time to re- 
ceive wheat on the new crop. 

The new élevator will be built on 
the line of the Ft. Worth & Denver 
Railway and is designed for rapid 
handling, with a capacity of 65 cars 
in a 10-hour day. Chalmers & Bor- 
ton, Hutchinson, Kansas, will build 
the structure. 

The Lathrop company now owns a 
smaller elevator in Ft. Worth, with 
a capacity of about 875,000 bu., which 
was purchased some time ago from 
the Great Western Grain Co. 

The company’s Ft. Worth opera- 
tions will continue as heretofore in 
charge of James Meyers and Samuel 
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exible Prices Urged for Wheat Pact 





PLAN ADVANCED AS IMPORTERS. 
BALK AT LEVELS IN OLD PACT 


Grain Trade, Milling Industry Advisors Suggest Negoti- 
ated Prices in Place of Fixed Maximum and Mini- 
mum Levels for Entire Life of Agreement 





Muir as co-managers. Offices are lo- 
cated in the Bewley Bldg., Ft. Worth. 

With the construction of the new 
elevator, the Lathrop firm will own 
approximately 6,500,000 bu. grain 
storage at various points. Included 
are 400,000 bu. in the Texas Pan- 
handle, 2 million bu. at Enid, Okla., 
and 1,650,000 bu. at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. The firm also owns the St. 
Marys (Mo.) Flour Mills of 3,100 
sacks capacity with 225,000 bu. grain 
storage. 

Principal offices of the company 
are in the Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City. William B. Lathrop is 
president of the company, Erich B. 
Reiner, executive vice president, Da- 
vid M. Hymans, Kansas City, and 
Warren A. Howard, Omaha, vice 
presidents. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. B. WILLINGHAM NAMED 
BY BALLARD & BALLARD 


LOUISVILLE—W. B. Willingham 
has been named vice president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. 
Mr. Willingham will be in charge of 
sales for the company’s entire opera- 
tion. 











Macaroni Manufacturers Launch 
Industry Promotional Program 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 


MIAMI BEACH—The winter meet- 
ing of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn., held at the Flamin- 
go Hotel here Jan. 23-25, marked the 
launching of the National Macaroni 
Institute, Inc., and the industry’s 


long-discussed promotional program. - 


Enough funds have been subscribed 
for the latter to insure a $7,500 pub- 
licity program for the first three 
months, and this amount will prob- 
ably be increased later as more 
money becomes available. The public 
relations firm chosen for the work is 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

R. M. Green, the association’s pub- 
lic relations director, who has been 
personally contacting manufacturers 





PMA Purchases 200,000 Sacks 
of Whole Wheat Flour for Gulf 


WASHINGTON—Purchase by the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of 200,000 sacks of whole wheat graham flour (333,333 bu. wheat 
equivalent) for delivery to Gulf ports by Feb. 24, 1949, was announced Jan. 26 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Offerings by mills on these purchases 
totaled 1,086,200 sacks (1,810,333 bu. wheat equivalent) of flour. 

Including these purchases, the CCC has bought 12,097,000 sacks of flour 
(26,457,289 bu. wheat equivalent) since July 1, 1948, for export. 

Prices paid for the whole wheat flour ranged from $4.41 down to $4.33 


sack, delivered Gulf ports. 


all over the country during the last 
three months, reported that out of 
the 184 manufacturers in the coun- 
try, 94 have already subscribed to 
help finance the promotional pro- 
gram, and many more are expected 
to do so now that a start has been 
made. The promotional work is 
scheduled to begin in March. 

In presenting his proposed pro- 
gram, Mr. Green outlined the history 
of the manufacture of macaroni in 
this country, since the establishment 
of A. Zerega’s Sons in Brooklyn in 
1848. Prior to that, and for many 
years afterwards, the U.S. drew on 
Italy for its supplies of macaroni. 
Now this country has a potential ca- 
pacity of 1 billion 400 million lb. an- 
nually, and has been supplying Italy 
with most of its requirements for a 
long period. But European demand 
has been sharply reduced, and steps 
are being taken to increase U.S. do- 
mestic consumption above the pres- 
ent 4-lb. per capita. 

The National Macaroni Institute 
succeeds the old institute founded in 
1937 by Secretary M. J. Donna and 
carried on by him ever since. Its ob- 
jects are to advance the general in- 
terests of the macaroni-noodle indus- 
try and to popularize its products 
through research and publicity. The 
executive board elected was as fol- 
lows: C. Frederick Mueller, C. F. 
Mueller Co., Jersey City, N.J., chair- 


(Continued on page 80) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—As importing na- 
tions participating in the discussions 
of an international wheat agreement 
raise the question of price limits, a 
new approach to the controversy has 
been started in trade and semi-official 
circles which proposes that instead 
of fixed prices for wheat exports 
negotiated prices be substituted. 

This diversion from the fixed idea 
of an international wheat agreement 
as previously established was first 
advanced by H. E. Sanford of the 
Continental Grain Co. and chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
when he accepted the invitation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to act 
as a member of an advisory trade 
committee on the wheat pact. 

When the International Wheat 
Council convened last week, the price 
issue was immediately brought into 
the discussions. The U.K. delegate 
called attention to the approximate 
balance between supply and demand, 
and, revealing his nation’s position 
said, “The U.K. expects a substantial 
reduction in the maximum price fig- 
ures of the 1948 agreement.” 

The Canadian delegate answered 
the price challenge by asserting that 
the range of prices in the 1948 pact 
reflected fair and equitable prices. 

Mr. Sanford advocated that the 
wheat agreement machinery be pat- 
terned after the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee allocation op- 
erations, with prices a matter of 
negotiation. Mr. Sanford expressed 
the belief that the export price un- 
der the wheat agreement was a mat- 
ter of little consequence to the farm- 
er since the U.S. government would 
finance the export price to the ex- 
tent that it differed from the price 
support level. The prime consideration 
as far as the farm producer and the 
American export trade is concerned 
in any wheat agreement is the quan- 
tity to be exported, since a price sup- 
port program encourages excess pro- 
duction, according to Mr. Sanford. 

Price flexibility also is suggested 
in a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, president of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. 


MNF Makes Suggestions 

A memorandum listing proposals 
for improving trade in wheat flour 
as compared with the flour pricing 
clause in the 1948 International 
Wheat Agreement was submitted by 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. It makes 
the following suggestions: 

“1. Eliminate tariff inequalities 
between wheat and flour and other 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Federal Grain Stockpile Propose 





THOMAS BILL MAY REQUIRE CCC 
TO HOLD CORN, WHEAT RESERVES 


Senate Agriculture Committee Chairman Also Would 
Permit CCC to Own and Operate Grain Storage 
Facilities in Stockpile Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.), chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, has 
introduced a bill in Congress which 
would establish minimum stockpile 
limits for grains and cotton to the 
following extent: 600 million bushels 
of corn; 400 million bushels of wheat 
and 4% million bales of cotton. 

All commodities would be obtained 
through price supporting operations. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. would 
operate the stockpile and would be 
prohibited from the sale of any of 
this reserve if the quantities fell be- 
low the reserve limits, excepting 
that it could sell at a price not less 
than one which makes allowance for 
grade, type or quality, or the parity 
price for such commodity. 

Mr. Thomas’ proposed legislation 
also provides for a survey of grain 
storage facilities by the secretary of 
agriculture. The results of the survey 
would supply the basis. for the expan- 
sion of such storage facilities by pro- 
ducers, cooperatives or others. Fail- 
ing to obtain expansion by these 
groups, the government then would 
be charged with the responsibility. 

To insure expansion of storage 
facilities, the bill would amend the 
CCC charter to permit that agency 
to own and operate storage. 

The sales provision for surplus or 
reserve commodities, as set forth in 
the Oklahoma Democrat’s proposal, 
is in conflict with the recent sales 
policy announced by CCC whereby it 
would dispose of commodities at 90% 


Wheat Parity Holds 
Steady at Revised 
Dec. 15 Level 


Washington—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Jan. 28 reported firm 
to 1¢ higher parity prices for wheat 
and many other farm commodities 
as of Jan. 15, compared with Dec. 15. 
The following day it announced up- 
ward revisions in the Dec. 15 parity 
levels, so that the Jan. 15 parities 
were largely unchanged from the 
month before. 

The Jan. 15 parity levels, with the 
unrevised Dec. 15 levels are shown 
in the following table, per bushels 
unless otherwise stated: 





Jan. 15, Dec. 15, Jan. 15, 

1949 1948 1947 
Wheat as -$ 2.19 $ 2.18 $ 2.22 
Corn con, ee 1.59 1.61 
Oats .... ‘eben .99 .986 1.001 
Burley ..... ovge meee 1.55 1.55 
Rye . 1.79 1.78 1.81 
Gr. Sorghums . $.00 2.99 3.04 
Soybeans . vie 2.38 2.37 2.41 
Eggs, doz. ‘ ; .555 643 572 

Cotton, Ib. .3075 .3063 3112 
Hogs, cwt. ...... 18.00 18.00 18.20 


Wool, Ib. éaje 454 452 .4509 
Flax 


of parity. This policy conforms with 
the Aiken-Hope Act which would 
take effect Jan. 1, 1950. 

The Thomas proposal (S.633) also 
makes provision for disposal of com: 
modities which may be in danger of 
deterioration. If such disposition oc- 
curred, CCC would be required to 
rebuild its stockpile to the amount 
specified in the legislation. 

This would mean that, without re- 
gard for total supplies, CCC would 
have to step into the market to re- 
build its stockpile. In years of short 
supply, this conceivably might mean 





$6 wheat or 50¢ cotton. 

The bill also sets up a method 
under which CCC would become a 
vast international barter agency, ex- 
changing agricultural commodities 
for strategic materials. 

The Oklahoma Senator holds the 
chairmanship of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee by virtue of his 
seniority. The presence of Clinton P. 
Anderson, former agriculture secre- 
tary but now a senator from New 
Mexico, raises some doubt about who 
really is the committee chairman. 

Sen. Thomas’ proposal is regarded 
as a sort of a dummy upon which 
the administration can drape the ma- 
terials of its agricultural program 
which it has been slow in bringing 
out in public. 

The administration believes that 
it can accomplish its grain storage 
program through a simple amend- 
ment to the CCC charter which 
would permit that corporation to own 
and operate real property. Such is the 
opinion of some government officials 
close to the Secretary of Agriculture. 





A. E. Craig Elected President 
of Ohio Bakers Assn. for 1949 


CINCINNATI—Approximately 600 
bakers at the 23rd annual convention 
of the Ohio Bakers Assn. here Jan. 
24-25 heard leaders in the industry 
discuss current problerns, witnessed 
demonstrations of the latest baking 
methods and developments, inspected 
a wide variety of exhibits displayed 
by 14 exhibitors and participated in 
a varied entertainment program. 

According to Clayton Zollinger, 
president, it was the largest and 
most successful convention in the 
history of the association. 

A. E. Craig, Dayton, was elected 
president of the Ohio Bakers Assn. 
by the trustees. William Mountain, 
Toledo, was reelected vice president, 
Fred Allen, Columbus, renamed treas- 
urer, and Roy Ferguson, Columbus, 
continued as secretary. 

Improvement in the quality of 
baked goods, now that ingredients 
again are readily available, as a 
means of increasing sales, and the 
production of greater varieties of pas- 
tries and other sweet goods to in- 
crease impulse sales, were underly- 
ing themes of the convention speak- 
ers and demonstrators. 

Declaring that the bakery’ business 
has “grown up” during the last dec- 
ade, Arthur Vos, Jr., Denver, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
said the business had expanded from 
$1 billion annually to an estimated 
$3 billion intake this year. 

He said that the real competition 
for the food consumers’ dollars is not 
now within the baking industry, but 
from other factors in the over-all food 
industry, many of which..are spend- 
ing millions of dollars annually to 
promote sales of their products. 

The trustees, all of whom were re- 
elected, are: E. M. Balduf, Toledo; 
Richard Donaldson, Columbus; John 
Fischer, Cincinnati; Donald Horton, 
Canton; Ralph Osborn, Piqua; Mor- 
gan Pennington, Cincinnati; Forrest 
Sharp, Cleveland; Albert F. Troesch, 
Cleveland, and the officers. 

Philip A. Grau, attorney, Milwau- 
kee, was the speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the Ohio Bakers Service 


Club, which was organized last year 
and which now has a membership of 
230, including 59 new members admit- 
ted at the convention. 

Officers of the Ohio Bakers Service 
Club who were reelected are: presi- 
dent,. Harry C. Fisher, Cleveland; 
vice president, I. T. Clark, Cleveland, 
and secretary-treasurer, Arthur G. 
Rolls, Parma. 

The trustees, also reelected, are: 
James Burns, Cleveland; Fred Hague, 
Cleveland; Ronald Owings, Toledo; 
Walter Hendricks, Toledo; Henry W. 
Tibbals, Elyria; Herbert E. Brauns, 
Cincinnati; H. M: Shue, Columbus; 
Fred Schneeberger, Cincinnati; Thom- 
as Connell, Cleveland; Ned Kaulback, 
Youngstown, and ‘J. J. Morris, Co- 
lumbus. 


France Plans 
Extension of 
Wheat Acreage 


LONDON — France is _ sending 
wheat from the 1948 crop to Britain. 
The consignments are in replacement 
of the loan of 34,000 tons of Cana- 
dian wheat made by Britain to Franc 
in order to help maintain the bread 
ration during the time of acute scarc- 
ity of home grown wheat last spring. 

British millers have been instruct- 
ed to include 10% French wheat in 
the bread grist when supplies are 
allocated to them by the Ministry o! 
Food. The wheat is soft, similar to 
English and consequently not entirel; 
suitable for making bread flour. 

The French Ministry of Agricultur« 
is reported to be making plans fo: 
extending the wheat acreage during 
the next four years. An official fore- 
cast states that the 1952 harvest 
is expected to reach nearty 10 million 
tons, of which 1.5 million will be 
available for export. ‘ 

The mechanism of agriculture is 
being speeded up and it is expected 
that 15,000 tractors will be received 
from the U.S. during the current 
year. The first 200 have already ar- 
rived. In addition, plans are being 
made for the home manufacture of 
20,000 tractors and by the end of the 
year the total resources of France 
in this field will be in the region of 
115,000. . 

Rumors that French millers were 
aiming to get back into the flour 
export market have been current in 
trade circles for some time. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A-D-M PAYS 50c 

MINNEAPOLIS — Directors of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. have de- 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a share pay- 
able March 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Feb. 11, it has been announced 
by T. L. Daniels, president. 














G. M. MacLachlan 





John Elder 


MAPLE LEAF APPOINTMENTS—K. F. Wadsworth, vice president and 
general manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, recently 
announced the appointment of G. M. MacLachlan, left, and John Elder, right, 
as assistant general managers of the company. 
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DEBATE ON BREAD SOFTENERS 
IN SPOTLIGHT AT HEARINGS 


Products in Polyoxyethylene Class Called “Harmless” 
and “Useful” by Witness—AIB Representa- 
tives Cross-Examined 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on the 
proposed bread standards were re- 
sumed here Jan. 25, after having been 
recessed since Dec. 15 for the holi- 
days and the presidential inaugura- 
tion. The hearings are expected to 
continue for a minimum of six weeks, 
according to an estimate by the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The debate over the _ so-called 
bread softeners drew the spotlight as 
the hearings were resumed. “Harm- 
less” and “useful” were descriptive 
terms applied to emulsifying agents 
of the polyoxyethylene class by Rob- 
ert S. Rose, chief of the central re- 
search laboratory of the Atlas Pow- 
der Co. 

Dr. Rose asserted that the polyoxy- 
ethylene groups could be tailored for 
emulsifying purposes. He said that 
experiments he had conducted with 
the product in bread and bread prod- 
ucts led to his opinion that they 
promote dispersion of fats and oils 
and promote stability. He identified 
“Merj-45,” a product of the Atlas 
company, as one of the products hav- 
ing the foregoing properties. 

The Atlas company attorney also 
informed the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration hearing officer during the 
Rose testimony that his company 
intended to ask that not only ‘“Merj- 
45” be included as an optional ingre- 
dient in bread products but that 
“Span” and “Tween” be admitted. 


Broad Use Cited 


Dr. Rose cited the broad use of the 
polyoxyethylene products in the food 
industry including baking, ice cream, 
salad oils, flavorings and vitamin 
products. He described the Atlas com- 
pany products as particularly effec- 
tive in putting vitamin A into solu- 
tion to maintain shelf life. 

In the baking industry more than 








Charles C. Chinski 


REELECTED — Charles C. Chinski 
was reelected president of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at its recent annual meeting. 





2 million pounds of “Span” had been 
sold by the Atlas company, Dr. Rose 
stated, “which in terms of baked 
goods represents over 200 million 
pounds.” 

Likewise, wide use of “Merj-45” 
by the baking industry was claimed 
by Dr. Rose, who testified that more 
than 6 million pounds of this prod- 
uct has been purchased by bakers 
who had used it in over 2.4 billion 
pounds of bread. 


Dr. Rose said that he had never 
heard of any complaint that these 
products were harmful in food, which 
led him to say that “these products 
should be incorporated into the stand- 
ards since they were harmless and 
useful, they produced customers’ sat- 
isfaction and the bakers should have 
the advantage of the technological 
advances provided in them.” 

Products of the polyoxyethylene 
group are not fats and oils, according 
to Dr. Rose, since they differ from 
the tri-glycerides in that they have 
different physical behavior. 


In addition to considerable tech- 
nical briefs filed by Dr. Rose to sup- 
port his testimony, the Atlas com- 
pany attorneys stated that later Dr. 
John C. Frantz, scientist from the 
University of Maryland, will be called 
to confirm the technical material and 
conclusions of Dr. Rose in regard to 
his company’s products and the poly- 
oxythylene group generally. 

Dr. William Bradley, chemist of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
returned to the witness stand to 
round out certain parts of his testi- 
mony delivered at the hearings in 
December. He reviewed certain tests 
conducted by him at the AIB in 
regard to staling and other bread 
characteristics and repeated his con- 
clusions that breads in which mono- 
glycerides and polyoxyethylenes are 
used there is a “doughy crumb with 
a heavy inferior rebound,” but these 
results varied with the baking time 
for each dough. 


The earlier testimony of AIB rep-. 


resentatives, which has been regard- 
ed as critical of the use of the mono- 
glycerides and the polyoxyethylene 
group and which created a sensation 
at the opening of the hearings, pro- 
voked sharp cross-examination from 
the attorneys representing manufac- 
turers of these types of products. At 
one phase of the cross-examination 
Dr. Bradley replied that he consid- 
ered the use of polyoxides in bread 
as “undesirable.” 

William Walmsley of the AIB staff 
declined to demonstrate his method 
of scoring bread when presented 
with several loaves. These loaves it 
appeared were submitted so that he 
could repeat the method he used 
when he first testified and used a 
finger test to determine “‘gumminess” 
in bread. 

The hearings now seem headed for 
extensive and lengthy testimony of 
a highly technical nature to support 
the claims of the manufacturers of 
poloxyethylene products to show 


absence of toxicity and such favor- 
able aspects as the ability of these 
products to disperse fats and oils in 
bakery products. 


il 





BARLEY CHAMPION—Vernon H. Moore, Clinton, Wis., farmer, shown 
holding the plaque, won county, state and regional barley improvement 
contests sponsored by the Mid-West Barley Improvement Assn., Milwau- 
kee. Herbert H. Ladish, holding the trophy, presented Mr. Moore with 
a check for $1,525 and the trophy for his accomplishment. Mr. Ladish 
is treasurer of the association and president of the Ladish Malting Co., 
Milwaukee. The organization held a barley improvement conference and 
malting barley show at Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis recently, during 
which the award was made to Mr. Moore. 





Settlement of Wheat Price Issue 
Brings. Relief to London Traders 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Manager, London Branch of 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—There was general re- 
lief in British political and trading 
circles when the difficulties surround- 
ing the price to be paid for Canadian 
wheat were settled. This relief was 
only qualified by the realization that 
the negotiators had not reached a 
final settlement of British obligations 
to Canada. 

No doubt the Canadian farmers 
are disappointed. Their feelings in 
the matter are appreciated in Britain. 
If the general price of wheat does 
fall from its present level, and it 
may well do so in the event of good 
harvests this year, there will be no 
British complaints because it is real- 
ized that the Dominion farmers have 
been more than generous during the 
past few years. At present, Britain 
is in no position to make good the 


financial deficiencies for it has been 
computed that the cost of so doing, 
if the U.S. price is used as a basis, 
would be $400 million. It is not ac- 
cepted, however, that the American 
price has been a world price in any 
real sense. 


In any event, one unanswerable 
argument is the fact that the cost 
of the wheat is paid out of Ameri- 
can aid funds and in such circum- 
stances a price over $2 might have 
occasioned difficulty. If Britain had 
agreed to pay a price above the 
American price the wheat would no 
longer be eligible for dollar appro- 
priation. 

The British have now been given 
time to examine their position and to 
decide sometime before July, 1950, 
how their obligations to Canada will 
be met. The outcome of the meeting 
of the International Wheat Council 
will, of course, have a profound ef- 
fect on the course of events. 





Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
to Honor Scientists With Dinner 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A din- 
ner honoring workers at Kansas 
State College who have participated 
in the wheat improvement program 
in the state, will take place at the 
Country Club in Manhattan, Kansas, 
Feb. 9. The dinner is being arranged 
by the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. of which Jess B. Smith is presi- 
dent and C. E. Skiver, director of 
field work. 

In extending an invitation to mill 
owners and executives, Mr. Smith 
said: “We have long awaited an op- 
portunity for mill executives to meet 
the workers connected with Kansas 
State College and to express to these 
men deserved praise and apprecia- 
tion for their good work and unstint- 
ing cooperation with the wheat im- 
provement program in Kansas.” 


“For the good of the milling indus- 
try, millers should know how much 
time, energy and care is required to 
produce a new wheat variety and the 
rigid tests any new variety under- 
goes before it is released to farmers 
for planting.” 

Reservations for the dinner are be- 
ing made with Jess B. Smith, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








$200,000 ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The new 
$200,000 grain elevator plant of the 
Vigo County Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn. has been completed. The 
construction was started in March, 
1948. 
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No QuotasSet on Corn Crop 





USDA ESTIMATES CARRYOVER PLUS ’49 
CROP WILL TOTAL 3,700 MILLION BUS. 


diel 
Decision to By-Pass Acreage Allotments, Marketing Quotas Based 
on Requirements Established in AAA Act; Need for 
Adequate Reserves Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—There will be no 
corn acreage allotments for the 1949 
crop, the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced this week. A determina- 
tion of corn acreage controls and 
marketing quotas was required to be 
declared by the secretary not later 
than Feb. 1 if such proposals were 
to be submitted for a producers’ ref- 
erendum this year. 

This news of the decision is ac- 
companied by an official estimate 
that the corn carry-over at the end 
of this crop year will amount to ap- 
proximately 700 million bushels and 
an estimate that the 1949 corn crop 
will amount to 3 billion bushels. 


The government’s estimate of the 
yield of the 1948 corn crop is based 
on an anticipated acreage of 86 mil- 
lion with a yield of 34.6 bu. an acre. 
The per acre yield is that of the 
10-year average yield adjusted for 
trends influenced by hybrid seed, bet- 
ter use of fertilizers and other fac- 
tors. The yield per acre used in the 
estimate is somewhat lower than the 
42.4 bu. an acre obtained in 1948. 


On the disappearance side the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture calculates 
that domestic use and export re- 
quirements will amount to 3.18 mil- 
lion bushels, of which only 150 mil- 





J. U. Lemmon 


AIB DIRECTOR—J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
vice president of the Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, New York, was 
elected a minority director of the 
American Institute of Baking for the 
term 1948-51 at a meeting of the 
nominating committee held at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago recently. A 
previous election was held last Octo- 
ber, but the nominee who received 
the majority of votes at that time 
was unable to serve. 








lion bushels will be exported in the 
present crop year. 


Based on AAA Requirements 


Before determining if corn quotas 
were to be established on the 1949 
corn crop the USDA drew on legal 
requirements of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency Act of 1938. Mar- 
keting quota levels under the 1938 
act provide that they are to be deter- 
mined by taking normal supply and 
adding 10%. Normal supply repre- 


sents the total estimated disappear- 
ance plus export plus 7%. 

For the 1949-50 marketing year 
this works out as follows: Estimated 
disappearance is 3.18 million bu. By 
adding 7% for normal supply you ar- 
rive at 3,403 million; add 10% for 
marketing quota provides a total of 
3,743 million. Therefore, under the 
provisions of the AAA Act of 1938 
the estimated availability of corn in 
the 1949-50 marketing year of 3,700 
million bushels would be below the 
level at which marketing quotas 
would be operative. 

These estimates and legal require- 
ment were available to USDA at the 
time the Chief Executive submitted 
his supplemental budget request re- 
cently in which he requested $14 mil- 
lion for Production and Marketing 
Administration for administration of 
marketing quotas for the 1949 corn 
crop and for the 1950 crops of wheat, 
corn and cotton. 


~ 
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In explanation of the corn acreage 
decision for the 1949 crop, USDA 
stated officially as follows: 

“If corn acreage allotments were 
to be calculated, a somewhat differ- 
ent formula would have to be fol- 
lowed. The act provides that 107% 
is to be added to the estimate of 
total requirements to reach the re- 
serve supply level. Then acreage al- 
lotments would be determined for a 
designated commercial corn area 
which, with average yields, would 
produce a crop which, when added to 
production outside the commercial 
area and the Oct. 1 carry-over, would 
give a total supply matching the re- 
serve supply figure. 

“The reserve supply level for the 
1949-50 marketing year would be cal- 
culated as follows: Starting with the 
estimated requirements of 3,180 mil- 
lion bushels and adding the specified 
10%, a total of 3,498 million bushels 
would be determined as the reserve 
supply. Setting acreage allotments 
to aim at this reserve supply level, 
as would be required under the act, 

(Continued on page 84) 





Proposed Revision of Fair Labor 
Standards Act Provokes Protests 


WASHINGTON — Administration 
plans to revise the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by removing among other 
things the area of production exemp- 
tion has provoked a storm of protest 
among country elevator operators 
and other operators in the farm area. 

A bill which provides a sweeping 
reform of the present law represents 
the administration attitude and is, 
in skeleton form, being studied by 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. The bill has not been in- 
troduced in the House but its intro- 
duction will follow relatively short 
hearings by the House committee. 
Some minor changes may be made 
but it is now predicted that the 
House plans to rush the new Dill 
through that chamber not later than 
Feb. 15. . 


In addition to wiping out the area 
of production exemption, the bill 
would provide a seasonal exemption 
from the overtime pay provisions of 
the law up to 14 weeks of 50 hours’ 
work a week. The present law con- 
tains this exemption but with a 56- 
hour work week. 

Not only do these provisions strike 
at previous consideration given to 
country elevators and first agricul- 
tural processors but the bill as intro- 
duced would place severe restrictions 
on retail establishments which pre- 
viously enjoyed exemptions under the 
law. 

Under the administration proposal, 
retail establishments exempt from 
minimum wage and hour provisions 
are limited to companies which op- 
erate not more than four such estab- 
lishments and whose total volume of 
business does not exceed $500,000. 
Where there is combination whole- 
sale-retail or manufacturing-retail 
business combined as in some coun- 
try elevators if the nonretail business 
exceeds 75% of the total business 
conducted then the retail exemption 
is lost. In grain handling this ex- 
emption appears lost to many coun- 
try elevators and small feed manu- 
facturers who now conduct retail- 
manufacturing or wholesaling opera- 
tions. 

The seasonal 14-week exemption 


for agricultural labor from the over- 
time provisions of the proposal are 
seen as particularly onerous since 
there are relatively few applications 
of this exemption which could cover 
the harvesting of crops grown on a 
national basis. The bill as it now 
stands does not specify any particular 
period of the calendar to include the 
14-week seasonal exemption and is 
left to the Secretary of Labor to 
decide. 

The Secretary of Labor appears 
with czar-like powers under the ad- 
ministration’s version of a new Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The Wage and 


Hours Administrator becomes a sub- 
ordinate to the authority of the sec- 
retary. It is expected that represen- 
tatives of the country elevator groups 
affected will appear before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
to present their views on this mat- 
ter but since the House is well or- 
ganized under administration disci- 
pline, such protests will be of slight 
influence on the committee’s ideas. 
More effective action to modify the 
proposal may be expected from the 
Senate where the Democratic ranks 
are less amenable to administration 
pressure. 





New Service Publication: 





The American Baker Offers 
The Bakeshop Formula Book 


Publication of the Bakeshop For- 
mula Book, a service publication of 
The American Baker, has been an- 
nounced and copies of the book are 
available from the home office of the 
magazine at 118 S. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Single copy price of 
the book is $1. 

The American Baker is a com- 
panion publication of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, published by the Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis. 

Formulas for a large variety of 
cakes and pas- 
tries were com- 
piled for the 
book by A. J. 
Vander Voort, 
technical editor 
of The American 
Baker and head 
of the Dunwoody 
Baking School, 
Minneapolis. 
Each chapter is 
prefaced by 
a short discussion 
of the sales pos- 
sibilities of the items. 

In the event of production prob- 
lems, readers of the new book are 
referred by page numbers to The 
Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, another 


A. J. Vander Voort 





service publication of The American 
Baker, which lists causes and rem- 
edies for problems that arise in bake- 
shop production. 

“Planned as a handy source of up- 
to-date and practical formulas, The 
Bakeshop Formula Book will serve 
as a valuable tool with which the 
baker can increase sales by pursu- 
ing that profitable path of variety 
and high quality,” W. E. Lingren, 
editor of The American Baker, says 
in a foreword to the new volume. “Few 
names are so widely known in the 
baking industry as that of the author, 
A. J. Vander Voort. Serving as tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker 
since 1933, he has for many years 
been head of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, where his baking ‘know-how’ 
has been eagerly sought by hundreds 
of students... . 

“The Bakeshop Formula Book is 
offered as a service to the baking in- 
dustry. To bakers who are not con- 
tent to take what business comes 
their way, but who are determined to 
increase their profits by hard work 
and intelligent management, . this 
book is recommended as a mine of 
practical suggestions for bakeshop 
formulas.” 

Mr. Vander Voort is also the auth- 
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or of The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, 
which has been in continuing and 
insistent demand since its material 
was originally published in 1936. It 
is now in its third edition. Single 
price copy of The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, available also from The 





American Baker at 118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, is 50¢. 

“When something goes wrong in a 
busy bakeshop,” the foreword to The 
Trouble Shooter says, “usually there 
is neither time nor inclination to call 
for help from some general treatise 
on baking or to turn the shop into an 
experimental laboratory. What the 
man on the job wants, and must have, 
if he is to deliver the goods that will 
all too soon be called for at. his coun- 
ter, is a quick diagnosis of the trou- 
ble and a prompt and practical rem- 
edy. This is precisely what Mr. Van- 
der Voort makes available to the 
baking industry in The Bakeshop 
Troubie Shooter.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. HUGH UHLMANN HOST AT 
HUTCHINSON LUNCHEON 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—R. 
Hugh Uhimann, vice president, Val- 
ley Grain Co., Kansas City, was host 
at a luncheon served on the trading 
floor of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade last week. Mr. Uhlmann, a for- 
mer member of the Hutchinson ex- 
change, is an official of the new Val- 
ley Grain Co., which formally starts 
its operations Feb. 1 in Kansas City. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 
NAMES GEORGE WILKENS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change has appointed George Wil- 
kens assistant secretary of the ex- 
change, according to an announce- 
ment Jan. 29 by A. M. Hartwell, 
president. 

Mr. Wilkens will take office Feb. 5, 
filling the vacancy which has existed 
since last September. Mr. Wilkens is 
a former director of the agricultural 
department of the local chamber of 
commerce and a staff member of the 
Federal Reserve Bank here. 

Prior to his exchange appointment 
he was an account executive for 
the First Acceptance Corp., Minne- 
apolis. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO M. & E. PAYS 37 téc 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held January 29 directors of the 
company declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%¢ a share on the com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable March 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business Feb. 15. 
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Congress to Decide if 25% Flour 
Mandate Will Remain in ECA Law 


WASHINGTON — Congress will 
have to determine if the 25% flour 
mandate is to be continued in the 
extension of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration law which will 
be considered by the present session. 

It has been learned that the admin- 
istrator of that agency, Paul Hoff- 
man, has stated that he has no posi- 
tive feelings in this matter but be- 
lieves that he will be compelled to 
tell Congress the extent of the addi- 
tional cost of flour exports over 
wheat. 

Earlier, prominent ECA officials 


Mild Weather in 
Europe Encourages 
Crop Growth, Pests 


LONDON—Although crop reports 
from western Europe are generally 
favorable, the present abnormally 
mild weather is causing some con- 
cern to growers. The main trouble 
appears to be excessive weed growth 
while in some areas field pests are 
increasing and damaging growing 
crops. 

The weather in the U.K. is typical 
of the remainder of the area and, al- 
though there have been some sharp 
night frosts, they were not sufficient 
to retard growth appreciably. There 
is, therefore, an acute danger that 
the rapidly developing crops might 
suffer severe damage in the event 
of a sudden drop in temperature. 

The concern expressed by growers 
in France also centers on the mild- 
ness of the weather. The acreage, 
officially returned by the Ministry of 
Agriculture shows a reduction from 
last year, the comparative figures 
being 9,920,000 acres as opposed to 
the previous 10,028,000 acres. 

A report from Portugal empha- 
sizes that the drouth which prevailed 
in the late fall has caused damage to 
the harvest prospects.;It is expected 
that the rye crop will not be as good 
as usual, owing to unsatisfactory 
germination. In spite of this, reports 





mention that excessive rain now 


might cause even more damage. 

The drouth last fall in Bulgaria 
also caused a delay in the sowing 
program. For a period of four months 
the only relief was limited to a pe- 
riod of two days in the middle of 
November when light showers fell. 
Some delay in sowing was made up 
later but the effect will be apparent 
next harvest. 

The spring sowings in India and 
Pakistan are expected to cover an 
increased acreage, but winter rains 
will have to be plentiful if the crops 
are to show the maximum return. A 
good wheat harvest is required to 
help India out of her current short- 
age of grains, a position which is indi- 
cated by the recent announcement 
that imports for 1949 will have to be 
in the region of 3.5 million tons if 
safety is to be assured. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research has recommended the adop- 


tion of a five-year plan for the im- - 


provement of the crop survey serv- 
ice. It is suggested that the comple- 
tion of the scheme will improve the 
crop reporting system in the prov- 
inces. 


said that the added cost of flour over 
wheat amounted to approximately 
$8.2 million, but that estimate is now 
being revised to cover the additional 
ocean freight charges of flour over 
wheat. : 

These mandatory provisions are 
likely to be the subject of heated 
controversy in Congress when the 
ECA act comes up for consideration 
because of the problem involved in 
the use of U.S. flag ships in the move- 
ment of ocean freight. 


Present Requirements 


The present ECA act requires that 
not less than half of the ECA ocean 
tonnage move in U.S. flag ships. Mr. 
Hoffman ordered that ECA ocean 
freight move at the cheapest ocean 
freight rate, but this decision aroused 
labor organizations to fight the order. 
This objection compelled the ECA 
administrator to postpone the effec- 
tive date in regard to ocean freight. 

The effectiveness of labor organi- 
zation opposition to the ocean freight 
ruling of Mr. Hoffman may provide 
a pattern for the milling industry in 
regard to the 25% flour mandate in 
the ECA law. 

However, the industry at this time 
has no official position in the matter 
but it is believed that it will be set- 
tled at an executive session of the 
Millers National Federation held in 
Chicago this week. 


Similar Requests Expected 


Other industries are eyeing the 
flour mandate in the ECA act and 





ROOMS BEING RESERVED 
FOR TRI-STATE MEETING 


NEW ORLEANS — Room reserva- 
tions for the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
convention, to be held here April 
24-26, .are now being made, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. Head- 
quarters for the convention will be 
the Jung Hotel, but because the com- 
mittee was unable to reserve suffi- 
cient rooms at this hotel persons at- 
tending the convention will have to 
be quartered in various other hotels 
also. Reservation requests should be 
sent to the chairman of the hotel 
reservation committee, Tri-State Bak- 
ers Assn., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans 12. 


are expected to present similar ear- 
marking requests for ECA funds to 
cover their commodities. If these re- 
quests are substantial to a point 
where they reduce the administration 
of the ECA funds in which money is 
set aside for specific purposes, then 
Congress may decide to throw out all 
specific mandates. 

ECA officials will not take a posi- 
tive stand against the flour mandate, 
however, but will feel obligated to 
reveal to Congress the additional 
costs of these special congressional 
instructions. 


Charles E. Larsen 
Named Head of 
Bakers Club, Inc. 


NEW YORK—Charles E. Larsen, 
president of the Larsen Baking. Co., 
Inc., was elected president of . the 
Bakers Club, Inc., at the annual 
meeting of the club at the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel here Jan. 26. Russell E. 
Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., is 
the retiring president. 

Others elected to offices in 1949 
are: E, F. Weisbrod, Fleetwood Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., first vice president; J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation 
of America, second vice president, 
and E. B. Keirstead, West Hartford, 
Conn., treasurer. 


The following were elected for a 
three-year term as directors: E. G. 
Broenniman, Broenniman Co., Inc.; 
W. E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Krug, George A. Krug & Co.; 
J. A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc.; J. 
U. Lemmon, Jr.; E. A. McLaughlin, 
Ward Baking Co.; R. D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., and E. F. Weisbrod. 


Elected for a three-year term on 
the committee on admissions were: 
J. J. Bennett, National Grain Yeast 
Corp.; R. L. Coffin, Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., and R. S. Swanson, S. B. 
Thomas, Inc. 

Jerome F. McCarthy, Doughnut 
Corporation of America, and Thomas 
J. Reilly, Dairymen’s League Cooper- 
ative Assn., Inc., were voted member- 
ship in the Bakers Club, Inc., at thi 
meeting. 








The Stock Market Picture . 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 


Dow Chemical 


General Baking Co. ..........-56665555+ 


General Foods © 


Gemerml Mills, Imc. .........-6 6s eeeeuee 
National a ae se Reales eo wits ee 





Ward Baking Co. ewes 16% 
*Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., is a subsidiary of Sterling Drug. 
Bid Asked 


™ ay 
#Colorade Milling & Elevator Co. .......... 17% 19% 
¢Over counter. 


+Standard Milling Co. ....... 


High Low Close Close 
Jan. 22, Jan. 29, 
1948-49 —, 1949 1949 
ea 4% 27% 
So eae 2% 26 te 27% 
ies 43 331% 39 38% 
-.+» 44% 37% 41 401% 
ot Oe 66% 56% 61% 60% 
«aie 5014 32% 50% 48 
ertane 11% 8% ce 1014 
12% 34 42% 41% 
eS 53 40% sens 50% 
ee 33 26% 32% 32% 
atn'os 71% 62% eeee 6AM 
eae ae 25 Ter 26% 
he bad 96 79 91 91% 
ee 8 85% 8% 
18 19% 18 
32% 38 37% 
34% gave 39 
19 22% 20% 
a 10% 15 14% 
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DIPS, BUT TRADE NOT ACTIVE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES SPURT ON PRICE 


Bakers Report Increasing Resistance From Consumers 
and Limit Flour Purchases to Small Amounts— 
Directions Show Some Decrease 


Another dip in the wheat market 
the past week brought in small waves 
of flour buying, but the demand was 
not sustained. The policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying continues on the part 
of virtually all users, with many who 
previously had indicated a _ willing- 
ness to take hold at levels already 
‘reached now holding off for further 
declines. Resistance to baked goods 
prices seems to be mounting in a 
number of areas, due to lowered 
buying power or budget conscious- 
ness on the part of housewives. Re- 
ports of declining costs of living as a 
result of general reductions in food 
prices seem to influence consumers to 
hold back even more. Flour appears 
to be going out of mills faster than 
replacement orders are received and 
filled backlogs are gradually shrink- 
ing. This is reflected in the wheat 
market in the form of less active mill 
buying, which contributes to the 
underlying weakness in the bread 
grain market. 


HOLLAND, ITALY BUY 
MORE FLOUR 


Small, scattered lots of flour 
were sold to the Netherlands East 
Indies. The Indonesians bought 72% 
hard and soft wheat flour, paying a 
top of $4.91 Gulf for hard wheat and 
ranging down to $4.84. Italy con- 
firmed an additional cargo for March 
shipment, dividing it between two 
mills. The Italian mission paid $4.88 
sacked, Gulf, for 80% extraction, ap- 
proved mill samples. Purchase of 200,- 
000 sacks of Gulf shipment whole 
wheat flour by the PMA was report- 
ed at $4.3916@4.41% sacked Gulf. 
Although there was no official word 
from Brazil as to a new ruling per- 
mitting shipment of flour to that 
country, a number of sales through 
exporters, with Brazil as the destina- 
tion, were reported last week. The 
flour may either be moving under 
pre-dated permission or it is going 
out in anticipation of a new Brazilian 
extension, which has been rumored 
in some circles. 


U.S. mills are reporting increas- 
ingly keen competition from Canada 
in traditionally American markets in 
Latin America. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
67.3% OF CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills had a fair run 
of orders from medium and smaller 
sized bakers for a short time last 
week, which, with regular routine 
business, ran sales up to 67.3% of 
capacity. This compares with 46% 
the previous week and 28.7% a year 
ago. All classes of bakers continued 
cautious in their buying policy, how- 
ever, picking the low spots in the 
market and limiting purchases to 
relatively small amounts. Spring 
wheat millers are watching with 
keen interest the mounting evidence 
of curtailed buying of bread and other 
baked goods in large eastern mar- 
kets and reports of a bread price war 
on the Pacific Coast. The reduced 
baked goods trade is attributed by 
some observers to reduced buying 
power, due to factory layoffs and 
unemployment. Family trade in 
springs. also remains light. Shipping 


directions were not as active last 
week and. mill operations decreased 
somewhat. 


SOUTHWESTERN BUYING 
SPURT SHORT-LIVED 


A break in wheat prices brought 
in a short spurt of flour orders from 
chain and intermediate-sized baker- 
ies last week in the Southwest, but 
the interest failed to hold up. Sales 
in the Southwest averaged only 43% 
of capacity, although it was an in- 
crease over the 34% of the previous 
week. A year ago, sales averaged 
47%. Kansas City production dropped 
to 87% of capacity, against the rec- 
ord of 104% the previous week. The 
bakery business was booked during 
a dip of 4@5¢ bu. in cash wheat. 
The buying was short-lived, however, 
and within 24 hours the demand had 
ceased. Bakers continue to hold low 
inventories, but not as low as the 
family trade. Export business was 
spotty. The PMA bought 200,000 
sacks of whole-wheat flour for Gulf 
shipment, the first Gulf business in 
two months. The agency is expected 
to be back in the Gulf market in the 
near future, however. 


SLOW BAKED GOODS 
DEMAND REPORTED 


Buffalo mills report flour buyers 
taking their time about placing or- 
ders very far ahead, with many of 
them playing a waiting game. A lag 
in consumer buying of baked goods 
has been influencing bakers to hold 
back on flour buying. Many bakers 
are known to have very light inven- 
tories, but they appear content to 
coast along in the hope of a price 
break. Active interest in small, scat- 
tered lots brought a fair total vol- 
ume of business in the metropolitan 
New. York market. Demand was 
spotty, however, with the dominant 
interest in springs. While the bulk of 
orders was for prompt shipment, a 


few ran up to 90 days. Soft wheat 
flour sales reflected a definite cur- 
tailment in sweet goods consumption. 

Activity at Boston was at a mini- 
mum, with the market weak and 
buyers holding off for further de- 
clines. Consumer buying of baked 
goods is reported to be light. This 
is not believed to be consumer re- 
sistance, but more the result of re- 
duced buying power because of fac- 
tory layoffs and outright unemploy- 
ment. Philadelphia buyers remained 
slow to come in for anything but 
very nearby needs. Only a few weeks 
ago they had indicated that they 
would welcome an opportunity to 
purchase at levels already reached, 
but now they are holding back for 
more decline. Pittsburgh trade re- 
mains quiet. Bakers report bread 
sales decreasing, although sweet 
goods trade is holding up satisfac- 
torily. Local newspapers in the tri- 
state area are cartooning and edi- 
torializing on the fact that bread 
prices have not come down in line 
with declines in wheat. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIGHT 


Chicago handlers report buyers re- 
luctant to enter the market in sub- 
stantial manner. Current business is 
spotty, with only a fair amount of 
orders in one and two carlots, mostly 
for nearby requirements. Bakers do 
not feel there is anything in market 
conditions to warrant heavier buy- 
ing. Directions on old orders are fair 
to good. Family trade is small. St. 
Louis mills had a fair business early 
last week with the bakery trade, 
ranging from prompt to 120-day ship- 
ment, but since that time trade has 
been quiet. 


PACIFIC BREAD WAR 
CUTS PRICE 2c LOAF 


Pacific Northwest mills are doing 
a light business. With prices on the 
downward trend, buyers are backing 
away. Sales are in small lots and fu- 
ture shipment bookings are low. Some 
bakers are just getting out of their 
high-priced flour contracts and there 
may be better volume of buying if, 
and when, the market shows any 
firmness. Mills in Portland do not 
have much flour booked ahead. The 
PMA has not been in the Pacific 
market since early in January and 
mills are wondering when the gov- 
ernment buying will be resumed. A 





Stronger Tonein Durum Premiums Ups 
Granulars Values, Despite Slow Demand 


Limited offerings of choice milling 
types of durum wheat have resulted 
in a firmer tone in premiums and 
forced granulars values up a little 
the past week. Heavy snow over the 
principal producing areas of the Da- 
kotas has slowed marketings ma- 
terially of late. Based upon the slow 
current demand for granulars, mill- 
ing demand for wheat has not been 
urgent, but the steady selection of 
the better milling types has had a 
firming effect on values. 

Macaroni manufacturers continue 
reluctant to purchase anything but 
near-by needs of granulars and semo- 
lina. Their consuming demand is re- 
ported fair, but not as heavy as usual, 
due to recent mild weather over much 
of the eastern part-of the country. 
Nowhere is there a feeling that future 
prices are likely to be much higher 
than current levels, which contributes 
to the hand-to-mouth: buying policy. 

Shipping directions on old granular 
orders are fairly good and mills ate 


running at a fairly good rate of ca- 
pacity. Based on the premium of 26¢ 
over Minneapolis May for choice du- 
rum, the price of durum granulars 
is around $5.50 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 29, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.36% @2.38\% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.29% @2.34% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 
Medium 2 Durum or better. . 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Wkly. To 

No, ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 23-29 ... 11 226,500 182,304 80 
Prev. week .. 13 260,100 *209,096 80 
Jan. 9-15 .... 13 260,100 180,653 69 
Year ago .... 12 ‘256,600 268,368 105 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Jan. 29, 1949 ............ 5,765,861 
July 1-Jan. 31, 1948 ............ 7,208,651 


*Revised. 
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2¢ loaf bread price cut in Portland 


’ is expected to spread to other Pacific 


coast cities. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS 
MODERATE 


New Orleans handlers report a 
moderate improvement in flour sales, 
with buyers picking up modest lots 
on the market dips. However, there is 
great reluctance to buy for other 
than immediate needs. Sales are 
mostly in Kansas and southwestern 
hard winters, with some of the busi- 
ness at very low prices. Springs are 
quiet in the South, with only limited 
amounts being booked for immediate 
and 30-day delivery. Atlanta reports 
trade limited to nearby needs of al! 
classes of consumers. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 280,187 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3.,- 
752,460 sacks, compared with 4,032 ,- 
647 in the previous week and 3,698.- 
295 in the corresponding: week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,020,978 and three years ago 
3,984,162. There was an increase of 
1,327 sacks in the production of the 
North Pacific Coast over a week ago 
while production decreased 54,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 131,000 in 
the Southwest, 91,000 in Buffalo and 
6,000 in the Central and Southeast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED BUYERS HOLD 
OFF AS PRICES SAG 


Formula feed business in the 
Northwest still is lagging behind 
earlier expectations and mixers at- 
tribute the buyer apathy to the easy 
trend of grain and some ingredient 
markets in recent weeks. 

There is a pent-up demand for 
practically all types of formula feeds, 
as evidenced by daily inquiries for 
quotations from many users, but each 
time the markets sag a little, buying 
is put off or limited to small amounts 
for very nearby needs. 

The latest ingredient to upset the 
apple-cart is linseed meal, which has 











The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 226.9 as of 
Jan. 25, up 16 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
197.7, off 3 points. 











dropped about $5 ton the past week. 
Millfeeds also are weaker by $2@2.50 
ton, so that buyers needing feed com- 
posed of those two ingredients hold 
back for possible further declines. 
Soybean meal has firmed up on a 
good eastern demand and this has 
offset part of the drop in linseed 
meal. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,311 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 60,886 tons 
in the week previous and 58,201 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,725.,- 
573 tons as compared with 1,809,883 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Lose More 
Ground in Weak Market 


Large Domestic Supplies of Grain Jan. 1 and Evidence of 


Declining Foreign Outlets Lessens Recuperative Power 


Recuperative power of wheat fu- 
tures appears to be exceedingly weak 
and the market registered losses of 
3% @4%¢ bu. last week. Mounting 
evidence that European nations are 
making progress in overcoming food 
shortages holds a threat for the fu- 
ture of the elaborate export program 
of the U.S. France was reported to 
have offered to resell corn from the 
U.S. and other feed grains from 
South Africa. This comes close on 
the heels of a recent report that Bel- 
gium would not lift its quota of U.S. 
grains. ; 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Jan. 31 were: Chicago— 
May $2.19% @2.19%, ‘July $2.04%, 
September $2.05%, December $2.07% ; 
Minneapolis — May $2.11%, July 
$2.05%; Kansas City— May $2.06%, 
July $1.94%, September $1.95%. 


U.S. Stocks Set Record 


Statistics released last week indi- 
cate the largest Jan. 1 stocks of 
wheat and other grains in all U.S. 
positions on record. Wheat holdings 
were placed at 857 million bushels, 
corn 2,612 million, oats 973 million 
barley 230 million and grain sor- 
ghums 85 million bushels. Such large 
stocks augur large carry-overs into 
the new crop season, with all current 
indications pointing to another large 
wheat crop in 1949 as a result of 
record-breaking acreage of winter 
wheat. 

The late summer promises of the 
political campaigners of continued 
high farm price guarantees are turn- 
ing into mounting talk of acreage 
controls on wheat and cotton as a 
means of preventing the high sup- 
ports from swamping the nation with 
surpluses. Plans for a tremendous 
grain storage and stockpiling pro- 
gram continue to be mentioned with 
little regard for the economic facts 
that large overhanging supplies and 
high artificial price supports do not 
go hand-in-hand. 


Wheat Loans 343 Million 

Latest loan figures reveal total 
wheat loans and purchase agree- 
ments of over 343 million bushels as 
of Dee. 31, which approximates the 
estimated wheat carry-over at the 
end of the crop year June 30. How 
much of the loan wheat has or will 
be redeemed is not known, but with 
the open niarket well below the loan 
figure, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
may well wind up owning virtually 
the entire carry-over. Some observ- 
ers believe, however, that as the 
season progresses the “free” wheat 
supply will decrease to a point where 
the bottled-up loan wheat will exert 
more bullish pressure. 

Indicative of the changing world 
attitude toward wheat prices are re- 
ports that deficit nations are resist- 
ing a proposed price of $2 bu. on 
wheat in the International Wheat 
Agreement. They are holding out for 
a lower level. 


K. C. Prices Easier 

Extremely bad weather, which re- 
duced receipts to a very low point, 
caused cash wheat premiums to 
Strengthen in Kansas City, but the 
basic May future continued to dis- 
play further weakness. Resulting cash 
values were lower in comparison with 
a week previous. Daily receipts at 
Kansas City ranged between 49 and 


91 cars during the week, so a corre- 
spondingly few samples reached the 
floor for the cash trade. Though de- 
mand from mill and elevator inter- 
ests was not unusually strong, lack 
of sufficient offerings caused pre- 
miums to stiffen almost every day 
of the week. Mark-ups for No. 1 dark 
hard winter wheat of ordinary pro- 
tein advanced 2¢ during the period 
to close at 13%@14¢ over May on 
Jan. 31. At the same time 12% pro- 
tein was up 1% @2¢, closing at 13% 
@14%¢ over, and 13% protein rose 
to 134% @18¢ over for an increase of 
1%¢ during the week. Meanwhile, 
bearish ideas in the pit caused the 
May future to drop from $2.12 Jan. 
24 to close at $2.06% Jan. 31. The 
range of cash wheat prices Jan. 31 
was $2.20@2.30%, compared with 
$2.22% @2.33 a week previous. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 29, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.19 @2.29 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18 @2.28% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.17 @2.27% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.16 @2.26% 
Bey. BORNE CWP ON en. once no nees 2.21 @2.27 

oo BO. SAB Aa 2.2 @ 2.26% 
Me: BREE Leck ccicececsasse LD: OBSE% 
ea rr 2.18 @2.24% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Jan. 
31 at $2.37% @2.38% delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums for 
protein. Export demand is fair, but 
milling inquiry remains quiet. Offer- 
ings continue light. 


Storms Slow Spring Receipts 

With many stations in the Dako- 
tas snowbound, movement of wheat 
to spring wheat terminals held very 
light. Only 599 cars were received at 
Minneapolis and 541 at Duluth. Gen- 
eral demand was quite light, but the 
limited receipts scarcely replaced cur- 
rent mill grindings. Thus the small 
offerings forced premiums higher de- 
spite only a fair mill inquiry. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were up 
2¢, and the high protein lots were 
up 1¢ compared with trading basis 
week before. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat was quoted at 
8@9¢ over May. This brought the 
trading range on ordinary No. 1 dark 


northern spring at $2.21%@2.22% . 


compared with the loan rate of $2.26. 
Twelve per cent protein traded at 
10@11¢ over May; 13% protein 12 
@13¢ over; 14% protein 13@15¢ over; 
15% protein 17@19¢ over, and 16% 
protein 32@34¢ over May. The trad- 
ing basis on durum wheat held about 
unchanged. Fancy lots of No. 1 and 
2 hard amber durum brought 22@24¢ 
over the May, but only a very few 
cars qualified for this range. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Jan. 29: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib..........$2.22% @2.23% 
12.00% Protein ............:. 2.24% @2.25% 
13.00% Protein ............+4. 2.26% @2.27% 
14.00% Protein .............+. 2.27% @2.29% 
15.00% Protein ...........65- 2.31% @2.33% 
16.00% Proteim ........se005. 2.46% @2.48\% 
i¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
eee. EOE bis ab iis 0 beet Had 6 0% 6-02 1@ 3¢ 
ls: Ce SEE” o nBaeld s vx bet side c owe 2@ 9¢ 
Be: Se EE Lob Who oes Doices Gb 0s éew'ee 4@20¢ 
Gy B; WP bev bbs daw abiccd cb cos 6@ 25¢ 


Pacific Prices Decline 


Pacific Northwest wheat prices de- 
clined sharply. The CCC bought 635,- 
000 bu. for the four reporting days, 
with the price Jan. 27 $2.17@2.17% 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour ‘production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





Jan, 26- Jan. 27- 
Jan. 23-29, *Previous Jan. 25-31, Feb. 1, Feb. 2, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
OS POAT TORT POET eee 790,284 844,408 $64,455 1,026,422 959,564 
ROOF TP re eee: 1,438,176 1,568,783 1,511,982 1,510,149 1,425,046 
BBUEERIO 0 ccc ccc ccc cccccccsevees 558,515 649,080 511,419 480,356 548,878 
Central and Southeast ......... 589,305 595,523 525,734 578,040 654,549 
North Pacific Coast ..........+- 376,180 374,853 284,705 426,011 396,125 
nee ie Lee Pe 3,752,460 4,032,647 3,698,295 4,020,978 3,984,162 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
w——Percentage of capacity operated, -——July 1 to——_. 
Jan, 26- Jan. 27- 
Jan. 23-29, Previous Jan. 25-31, Feb. 1, Feb. 2, Jan, 29, Jan, 31, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 76 81 83 99 93 22,886,521 28,060,377 
Southwest. ...... 88 96 97 100 98 46,201,901 46,587,408 
Buffalo ....ssses 92 107 85 80 91 16,713,245 16,180,666 
Central and 8. E. 75 76 73 73 82 17,181,938 17,107,061 
No. Pacific Coast 97 96 78 113 110 10,526,353 10,335,503 
Totala ...+0> 85 91 86 94 96 113,509,958 118,271,015 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Jam. 23-89 ..04:. 408,720 355,021 87 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 408,720 425,661 104 Jan, 39-864 cad. 378,960 277,984 73 
Year ago ....... 376,920 319,466 85 Previous week .. 378,960 *322,464 85 
Two years ago .. 364,320 373,710 103 FORP OBO. sss cece 378,360 345,638 91 
Five-year AVeCTage .....eeeeeeeeees 86 Two years ago .. 360,360 381,391 106 
Ten-year AVCTABE 2... 6c eee e ee eeee 77 Five-year average ..........0+655. 84 
Wichita Ten-year average ...........eeeeee 73 
Jan. 23-29 ...... 118,800 105,699 89 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 111,716 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
FOar AGO «..+++. ee SRSeee * eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 118,800 104,354 os Montana and Iowa: 
Five-year Average .....-.eeeeenves 
Ten-year AVeTABS .....-.seeeeeeees 84 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
" Salina capacity output _ tivity 
; ean aha.se0 560i gg Jan. 23-29 ...... 662,400 612,300 17 
an. 23-29 ...... 4 ’ > ‘ ‘ ag § 
Previous week .. 160,200 90,777 91 Previous week .. 662,400 *521,944 79 
Year ago ....... 100,200 95,137 95 Year ago ....... 666,600 518,817 78 
Two years ago .. 84,600 79,628 94 Two years ago .. 667,800 645,031 97 
Five-year AVeCTABe .....seseeeecees 94 Five-year @VeCTawe .....ssecseeeces 73 
Ten-year average .......eeeeneeees C6 8 TON=YORF SVETARO 6.65566. cee neece 64 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Jan. 23-29 ...:. 1,001,400 888,390 89 
Previous week . .1,001,400 940,629 94 
Year ago ....... 959,280 984,879 103 
Two years ago .. 953,280 952,457 100 
Five-year AV@CTAZE ... eee ceeeeenes 90 
TeNn-year AVETABE .... cece ecesevee 82 
BUFFALO 
Jan. 23-29 ...... 604,200 558,515 2 
Previous week .. 604,200 *649,080 107 
Year ago .....+.5 601,200 511,419 85 
Two years ago .. 601,200 480,350 80 
Five-year average .......6.eseeees 82 
Ten-year average .........seeeeeee 78 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Jan. 23-29 ...... 780,964 689,305 75 
Previous week .. 780,964 *595,723 76 
Year ago ....... 715,566 525,734 73 
Two years ago .. 786,846 578,040 73 
Pive-year A@Verage ......-.cesecees 72 
DEB-FOES AVOTABS oss cccccscvcisves 68 


*Revised. 








*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 23-29 . 243,000 243,288 100 
Previous week .. 243,000 *243,080 100 
Year ago ....... 223,320 208,651 93 
Two years ago .. 243,720 267,200 110 
Five-year AV@rage .....6ceeeeeeees 90 
TF VOPR nop visneesascesier 82 

*Revised. 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 23-29 ...... 146,400 132,892 91 
Previous week .. 146,400 131,773 90 
Year ago ....... 140,010 76,154 54 
Two years ago .. 134,200 158,811 118 
WEVO-VOGP AQVOTARS 22. scccccsccvese 88 
Ten-year average ......-.cecseeene *y 988 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r——Bouthwest*—.  -—Northwest*’—, -+—Buffalot—, 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Jan. 23-29 ..... 29,123 949,122 15,268 
Previous week . 31,768 116,342 
Two weeks ago. 30,259 14,620 
See Sie cereess 30,618 949,086 17,496 
BOE bss cccapees 30,581 $32,444 19,559 
SP Avertscaves 28,858 $23,034 18,709 
BOGS . veccsstces 26,546 744,401 16,570 
Five-yr. average 29,145 859,617 17,518 


438,285 10,930 338,166 565,311 1,726,573 
$12,776 60,886 
11,105 55,984 
544,002 10,087 316,795 58,201 1,809,883 
511,029 9,763 299,219 59,903 1,642,692 
553,266 11,115 330,984 56,682 1,707,284 
497,773 8,700 303,818 51,816 1,545,993 
508,871 10,119 317,796 56,782 1,686,284 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. ftAll mills. tRevised. 





and 1¢ lower the next day. There is 
little trading activity. Farmers are 
not selling their wheat below the 
loan level and only an occasional 
warehouse receipt is turned in. Wheat 
business on the whole is very poor, 
with few outlets and then only for 
small amounts. Feed manufacturers 
continue their light purchases, with 
corn and barley the principal feed 


ingredients being used. Some concern 
is being felt over winter grains in 
the Pacific Northwest. Actual damage 
cannot be assessed at this time, but 
there may be some freezing out of 
the crop. West of the Cascades theré 
has been only a mild covering of 
snow, with a long cold spell, and it 
is feared that some wheat may be 
lost, 
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CCC Holds Whip in Big Wheat Loans 





343 MILLION PLEDGED DEC. 31 
MAY GIVE AGENCY MARKET EDGE 


“Free” Wheat Supply Jan. 1 of 514 Million Bushels About 
Equal to Market Needs—Loan Stocks Equiv- 
alent to Estimated Carryover 


WASHINGTON—Analysis of grain 
stocks on farms and the final wheat 
loan figures reveals that the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. holds a whip over 
the wheat market, according to trade 
observers here, 

With approximately 343 million 
bushels of wheat subject to govern- 
ment control, either through loan 
or purchase agreements, this quantity 
practically represents the carry-over 
of wheat for this crop year. 

One analyst evaluates the situa- 
tion roughly as follows: farm stocks, 
according to the Jan. 1, 1949, report 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 382 million bushels; commercial 
mills have 103 million bushels; in- 
terior points represent stocks of 202 
million; terminal stocks are estimat- 
ed at 166 million; transit wheat is 
estimated at 4 million bushels; mak- 
ing a total supply of about 857 mil- 
lion bushels: 

Under loan and purchase agree- 
ments there are approximately 343 
million bushels, leaving about 514 
million bushels in all positions of so- 
called “free’’ wheat which can be 
marketed without the red tape of 
liquidating government loans. 


Free Supply Balances Demand 


Against this free market supply, the 
demand factor is calculated by this 
authority as follows: domestic food 
demand for the January-June period 
255 million bushels; seed require- 
ments for the same period 20 million; 
feed usage 30 million and export 200 
million. These items make a total 
of 505 million bushels. 

Therefore it is seen that the free 
wheat supply and the domestic and 
export demand for the January-June 
period are practically in balance. 

If the government controlled loan 
wheat could be isolated from market 
effect and the free wheat holders 
declined to sell their wheat, there 
might be a substantial upsurge in the 
May futures contract. However, with 
the ever-present threat of the over- 





WHEAT LOANS AND PURCHASE 
AGREEMENTS DEC, 31, 1948 
~ Loans 








. 
Farm Warehouse Purchase 
stored stored agreements 

State (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 

per S066 «ss anieese 8,000 

a a ore) 3,000 

Calif 549,858 532,497 242,347 

Colo. .... 3,747,775 8,788,483 10,408,554 

Bs. e.eeee 530 S95,008 - .- vewoss 

Idaho ... 1,702,773 6,033,153 1,255,118 

, tere 35,964 808,512 161,588 

SRG. asics 17,251 103,975 41,812 

Iowa 84,957 1,908,728 19,582 

Kansas .. 8,964,771 44,733,615 25,867,085 

Te tices” “Sasege 287,006 $ cteser 

Me. pb ebéd . “bebeue 515,776 8,394 

Mich 247,256 403,510 165,259 

Minn 918,682 1,677,844 1,079,927 

) re 70,624 4,226,173 103,816 

Mont 8,806,575 11,030,901 13,463,712 

Neb - 7,110,244 10,478,452 8,388,585 

Nev en. on knee 1,822 

an on. shaseea 4 eee oe 

N. M. 94,140 735,058 62,068 

i 21,030 180,551 12,816 

ae éi¢. | abeobe iu peers 

N. D. ...10,440,015 13,594,078 26,472,761 

Ohio 174,340 1,031,224 139,550 

Okla. 597,128 25,258,718 3,968,752 

Oregon 931,083 8,332,091 2,677,325 

, ee 1,783 109,478 2,042 

8s. D 6,237,065 4,178,251 5,878,617 

| Sree Tee ) ’: Jers 

Texas 394,545 10,210,593 3,098,183 

Utah 629,062 $63,924 358,387 

i tevew 787 108,538 6,350 

Wash 1,968,670 23,804,018 3,480,751 

Wis. Geen 5A aazaed 1,600 

Wyo. 812,550 450,990 634,351 

Totals .54,584,947 180,752,932 108,012,154 





hang of the government controlled 
stocks and the purchase agreement 
wheat, it is doubted that the wheat 
market can move more than 5¢ above 
the support price plus accumulated 
carrying charges. 

Briefly, the wheat price for the 
present seems to have stabilized with- 
in this narrow range, unless the gov- 
ernment should decide to call wheat 
loans. 


CCC Call Rumor Incorrect 


A call of wheat loans has been 
the subject of persistent rumors 
emanating from the Kansas City area 
for the past 10 days. This rumor ap- 
pears to have been set off by a 
request from CCC office in that city 
for local banks to deliver wheat loan 
paper to the Federal Reserve Bank. 





—_ 


"This request has been erroneously 
interpreted as a call for this paper, 
anticipating loan calls by CCC. 

Responsible officials at the USDA 
deny any such intention. They say the 
assembly of wheat loan paper at this 
time is a pure formality to prepare 
their records for calls later in the 
crop year, if a situation should de- 
velop where the government needed, 
but could not command, wheat. Trade 
observers here see no intention of 
CCC wheat loan calls unless the free 
wheat market tightens to a point 
where there is a substantial premium 
over the loan price plus carrying 
charges and under those circum- 
stances there would be no need to 
call loans, since loan wheat would 
be attracted into the market by the 
price. 

The amount of wheat under loan 
confirmed the unofficial estimates of 
USDA officials, who earlier predicted 
that wheat loans and purchase agree- 
ment options would run between 340 
and 350 million bushels. The final 
figure on the closing date of the con- 
tract Dec. 31, 1948, was 235,337,879 
bu. under loan and 108,012,154 under 
purchase agreement options. 

Although the purchase agreement 
feature of the program was neglected 
by farmers up to Dec. 1, the last 
month’s commitments to the govern- 
ment disclose that the purchase 
agreement became more popular in 
that month. On Nov. 30, purchase 
agreement pledged wheat only 
amounted to slightly more than 33 
million bushels or less than one sixth 
of the approximately 220 million 
bushels under loan at that time. In 
the final month of the wheat support 
program availability, wheat loans in- 
creased less than 16 million bushels, 
while the purchase agreement fea- 
ture expanded by approximately 75 
million bushels. 

The purchase agreement wheat is 
virtually free wheat, since the pro- 
ducer controls its disposition at all 
times except at the expiration date, 
consequently the purchase agreement 
wheat is in practically the same cate- 
gory as free market wheat when any 
comparison is made between demand 
and supply for immediate market 
purposes. sy 

The significant expansion of pur- 
chase agreement options in the final 
month of the program occurred in 
Kansas, where the amount held un- 
der this program expanded threefold 
in December, producing a final total 





CORN LOANS AND PURCHASE AGREE- 
MENTS DEC, 31, 1948 


Loans Purchase 
Farm stored agreements 

State (bu.) (bu.) 
Fe Per rs een 1,000 
Colorado ...... 27,548 29,400 
Delaware ..... 33,868 2,500 
BENG. cecbeNcce § . eesees 650 
Iilimois ........ 6,055,173 3,996,271 
Indiana ....... 1,260,832 376,880 
eee 42,069,806 2,261,098 
Kansas ........ 3,120,445 146,299 
Kentucky 312,596 6,750 
Maryland eee ee 
Michigan 14,622 20,828 
Minnesota ..... 6,612,329 885,066 
Missouri ry 3,366,917 367,876 
Nebraska ..... 15,779,670 532,750 
Now Jereey ... eesecs 5,400 
New Mexico .. = «sss. 1,900 
New York .... 789 19,000 
North Carolina. ...... 2,400 
North Dakota . 454,657 105,635 
ORIO oo .ceceuns 611,601 196,282 
EE FES er 11,600 
Pennsylvania .. 52,926 16,157 
South Dakota . 5,071,589 992,206 
Tennessee ..... 19,586 31,100 
Li... ett eee ee 34,380 
Wisconsin ..... 63,127 38,530 
Totals ....... 84,941,187 10,081,968 


BARLEY LOANS AND PURCHASE 
AGREEMENTS DEC. 31, 1948 








- Loans , 

Farm Warehouse Purchase 
stored stored agreem’ts 

State (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
ASG isiccs 185,211 166,655 375,118 
OOM guess 4,907,042 2,191,129 1,091,108 
ee 211,369 10,291 274,091 
Idaho ..... 335,114 $21,250 144,182 
a 11,442 600 14,900 
Kansas... 173,701 13,505 138,612 
Se cht ones: acne ee.  ehaeies 
oo Nae 8,921 1,041 8,290 
Minn. 1,441,905 515,672 1,464,414 
mn. dese Gee *. 'séseue » . ewe ke 
Mont. 4,491,143 1,104,880 3,078,290 
Pr 202,071 65,109 89,988 
Nevada Swen ss Se etbes 1,440 
a eee 3,649 .. eee 
7 See 4,451,251 1,745,568 7,896,852 
Okla. a. stesen alee 
Oregon 277,519 504,709 301,340 
De 3,165,482 307,084 2,361,515 
Texas Legee. - assets 8,750 
. aS oe 100,713 50,426 5,380 
WK gous 453 Coen . o~-.pbe~e 
Wash 96,708 882,353 31,677 
Wis. -— 10,178 “eet ees 300 
Wyo. RORGSE...;- ev tawe 41,036 
Totals ...20,253,912 8,384,432 17,317,283 


OATS LOANS AND PURCHASE 
AGREEMENTS DEC. 31, 1948 








_— Loans————__, 
Farm Warehouse Purchase 
stored stored agreem'ts 
State (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 

Sr 37,027 16,956 5,935 
Geek avéve aaa are 11,563 
Idaho ..... 28,158 30,973 300 
a ebeeseis 280,763 5,636 445,014 
OS aa 36,148 944 32,500 
Sere 3,424,468 355,140 955,927 
Kansas 43,308  iccwsx 9,118 
Me” Vision 68,776 4,283 27,425 
Minn. ..... 2,150,081 454,559 1,530,394 
Miss. ..... See. bees eet > Pate 
Sh: acaes SOSGS -  sbandcs 3,700 
Ble. 0s aes 63,029 1,040 11,050 
eee 616,744 $1,071 87,382 
Nevada an. . éteese . . secvks 
et ae ee ee 
ek oth oe nn: \, «stebeye>- 2 waneue 
BRCM sé o's wee 2,073,919 392,473 2,852,616 
Ohio ...... . ere 29,983 
oa ae <> j«eveaahets: a eemee 
Oregon See. = eecwis 19,064 
8. D. 3,518,183 266,281 2,338,099 
Wn “vated: ->-* Sep hha > hea. 2,208 
Wash. ..... 9,921 10,829 3,000 
Wa” wiséee ees es 8,950 
WD + dates a re 17,612 
Totals ...12,614,126 1,590,185 8,391,739 


of approximately 26 million bushels, 
as compared with 8.5 million in No- 
vember. 

Other states with substantial hold- 
ings of purchase agreement wheat 
are Colorado, with about 10.5 million; 
Montana 13 million; Nebraska 8 mil- 
lion; North Dakota 26 million; Okla- 
homa 3.9 million; South Dakota 5.8 
million; Oregon 2.6 million and Wash- 
ington 3.4 million. 

Loan wheat stored on farms ex- 
panded only slightly in December. 
The government figures do not dis- 
close the in and out movement of 
wheat under the loan program, but 
trade reports indicate that every 
time the market price reflected the 
loan, plus carrying charges and some 
profit, there has been a movement of 
wheat from the loan. 

The USDA report on grains under 
loan or purchase agreement programs 
as of Dec. 1, 1948, follows: 





Purchas: 
Loans agreement 
bu. bu. 

, Saeed Fs 235,337,879 108,012,154 
CORRE | o6.05-60.40 0.00 14,204,310 8,391,739 
MTT 28,638,344 17,317,28 
Grain sorghums . 18,712,193 1,325,945 
(10,478,828 cwt.) (742,531 cwt.) 
GP fe tcasdecse $4,941,187 10,081,958 
pee Eee 747,716 644,476 
BORG “scctccce 382,581,629 145,773,558 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOLID COLORS INCLUDED 
IN BEMIS BRO. DRESS PRINTS 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced that it is now offering 
flour and feed bags of vat-dyed solid 
colors mixed in with its selection 
of “panel-picked” dress print patterns 
as a new step in glamorizing the 
textile bags for home-sewing pur- 
poses. 

Colorful pastel shades are now 
available in washfast, sunfast solid 
colors so that the housewife who 
uses these bags for making dresses 
can keep in step with style. The pa- 
per Band-Labels eliminate the neces- 
sity of washing out ink brands, be- 
fore using the cloth for sewing. 

Previews of 1949 fashions indicate 
that there will be a large demand 
for dyed cottons, the Bemis company 
reports. Dress combinations of prints 
and solid colors as well as single solid 
color dresses are expected to head 
the list in popularity for women’s in- 
formal attire. 

According to national production 
figures, of all the cotton goods fin- 
ished by dyeing and printing, about 
20% is dyed. This means that the 
ratio of demand for these bags should 
be about one vat dyed solid color bag 
to four dress print bags. Because of 
the new fashions this ratio may 
change somewhat in favor of the solid 
colors. 

Bemis decided to offer its custom- 
ers this new mixture of vat dyed 
and printed bags, shipped in the same 
bale, whem its dress print pattern sur- 
veys among groups of farm women 
indicated a strong demand for solid 
colored material to go with the dress 
prints. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI PAYS $.84375 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.84375 a share of General Mills 3% % 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock payable March 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record Feb. 10. This is the 14th 
consecutive quarterly dividend on 
General Mills 3%% preferred stock. 
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Accuracy ts always 
possible ... once 
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WILLIAM TELL, Swiss archer, refused to sa- / ! 
lute his country’s Austrian overlords; as pun- | 
ishment was forced to shoot an apple from 
his son’s head. 


AYBE it’s lucky nobody asked William Tell to do it again. 
He might have missed. 


But people ask us for repeat performances all the time. 

Take clear flour. There’s no type where uniformity is more 
important, or takes more milling skill. Just as they do 

with patents, our customers count on us for uniform clears 

on every order—and we can always deliver.- Part of the 

answer lies in precise milling—because we make long runs 

for 50,000 cwt. storage, have plenty of time for adjustment. 

Part lies in our always-ample stocks from which we select 
complementary flours to build one with exactly the characteristics 
you want. Part lies in all-important aging and aeration. 








If you want a clear prepared precisely for you, that never varies 





from standard . .. Atkinson is the mill to deal with. — 
———————————— 
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Sharply reversing the trend of the 
last heavy year of state legislative 
activity two years ago, when many 
states enacted stringent curbs on la- 
bor unions, a generally more friendly 
attitude toward labor is appearing 
in state capitals throughout the coun- 
try, a survey reveals. 

Repeal of modification of existing 
anti-closed shop or other restrictive 
labor laws has been urged by the 
governors of several states, including 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
North Carolina. Campaigns for repeal 
of such laws are being pressed in 
other states. 

None of the so-called anti-labor 
types of legislation were advocated by 
any governor this year and fewer 
such bills are appearing in state 
lawmills than in former recent years. 

New legislation to guarantee col- 
lective bargaining rights to intra- 
state workers was asked by the gov- 
ernors of Michigan and New Jersey, 
while gubernatorial recommendations 
for new or more effective mediation, 
conciliation and voluntary arbitra- 
tion facilities were made in Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan 
and Texas. 


Law Revision Asked 


Revision of North Carolina’s anti- 
closed shop law (one of the statutes 
of this type recently upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court) was urged by 
Gov. William Kerr Scott. 

Indiana’s legislature was urged by 
Gov. Henry F. Schricker to repeal 
that state’s public utilities compul- 
sory arbitration act, designed to pre- 
vent strikes in public utilities. He 
suggested utilization of some type 
of state-sponsored voluntary arbitra- 
tion in its place. 

Gov. Sherman Adams asked the 
New Hampshire legislature to repeal 
that state’s 1947 restrictive labor law, 
which includes provisions outlawing 
the closed or union shop unless voted 
for by two thirds of the bargaining 
employees. Abolition of restrictive 
labor legislation was recommended 
in Colorado by Gov. William Lee 
Knous, who proposed restoration of 
Colorado’s old labor code, either 
through outright repeal of the so- 
called labor peace act or elimination 
of provisions in conflict with the labor 
code. 

Gov. Paul A. Dever of Massachu- 
setts called for “repeal or amendment 
of all those enactments to be found in 
our statutes which in whole or in 
part unfairly discriminate or unduly 
hamper and restrict the organiza- 
tion of labor and the full expression 
of collective bargaining.” He asked 
for enactment of “such legislation 
and amendments to existing law as 
will preserve and promote union or- 
ganization and further the principle 
of collective bargaining.” 


Separates Labor Department 


Arizona's legislature was urged by 
Gov. Dan E. Garvey to create a new 
state labor department apart from 
the industrial commission and to elim- 
inate all legislation “which has the 
appearance of harassment of either 
labor or capital.” 

Gov. Elbert N. Carvel asked the 
Delaware legislature to repeal what 
he called the state’s 1947 “anti-labor 
law,” and to create a new state de- 
partment of labor and industrial rela- 
tions to administer all laws pertain- 
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Attitude of State Lawmakers 
Toward Labor Undergoes Change 


ing to labor. 

Legislation to give Michigan work- 
ers in intrastate commerce “the same 
guarantee to organize and bargain 
collectively which have been granted 
to those engaged either in intrastate 
commerce or in other states” was 
proposed by Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, who also told the Michigan 
lawmakers that, in general, the laws 
and policy of the state “should look 


toward mediation and conciliation as 
the best method of assisting labor 
and management to reach their own 
mutual agreements.” 

Calling for the enactment in New 
Jersey of a state labor relations act 
to guarantee the right of collective 
bargaining, Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll 
said the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, as guaranteed in 
New Jersey’s new state constitution, 
“should be augmented by a state la- 
bor relations law applicable to intra- 
state employees.” 

Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson recom- 
mended the enactment of Illinois leg- 
islation to enable the state “to take 
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an affirmative role in the settlement 
of labor disputes.” 

The establishment of a state media- 
tion set-up, to help settle labor 
disputes, was recommended to the 
Iowa legislature by Gov. William 
S. Beardsley, who also urged a regu- 
lar training pregram in labor rela- 
tions at the state institutions of high- 
er learning. 

Gov. Earl Warren of California ad- 
vocated a new representative indus- 
trial relations commission to make 
findings on labor relations in indus- 
try. He deplored legislative attacks 
by labor and management against one 
another, urging cooperation instead, 
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~ plus better use of collective bargain- 


ing techniques. 

The Texas legislature was asked by 
Gov. Beauford Jester to provide 
means for offering the services of the 
state for voluntary mediation in emer- 
gency situations. . 

A recommendation that no labor 
legislation be enacted by the current 
Ohio legislature was made by a state 
legislative interim commission, which 
was created two years ago following 
gubernatorial veto of a_ restrictive 
labor bill. The interim group said it 
had found existing laws to be ade- 
quate to deal with labor cases. 

Bills pending in the Ohio legisla- 
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ture at this writing include a meas- 
ure to create a nine-member media- 
tion board. 

’ A pending Utah bill would create 
a mediation department in the State 
Industrial Commission. Under the 
measure the new department would 
be empowered to investigate any la- 
bor dispute and make a_ written 
proposal for settlement. In the event 
the department’s proposal was not 
accepted by both sides within five 
days of its submission, a public hear- 


“ ing on the dispute would be held. If 


the parties to the dispute agreed to 
submit it to an arbitrator “chosen 
by both parties,’ the decision and 


recommendations of the arbitrator 
would be binding. 

Other measures pending in Utah 
included a proposal to repeal restric- 
tive labor legislation enacted two 
years ago and to substitute in its 
place a “little Wagner act.” 


Board’s Powers Broadened 

A bill introduced in the California 
legislature would enable the State 
Mediation Board to act on its own 
discretion in an effort to settle labor 
disputes. The board now can inter- 
vene only when requested by the dis- 
puting parties. 

Also pending in the California leg- 
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Fleischmann Division. 33 years 
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IS OUF Business 
ears!..These 20 Fleischmann Men have 
had a total of 610 years with our company 


@ It is men who make a business. Here are 
pictures of Fleischmann men who have de- 
voted 25 years or more to carrying on the 
tradition of helpful, friendly service which 
Charles Fleischmann started 80 years ago 
when he introduced the first compressed 


yeast for bakers ever made in this country. 


Ever since 1868, the Fleischmann organi- 
zation has dedicated its time and effort to a 


search for finer fermentation ingredients and 


better service for the bakers of America.. 
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Today it is not surprising that the majority 
of America’s bakers use Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and rely on Fleischmann Service. They know 
from experience that is the way to get the best 
baking results for their money and the best 


sales response from their own customers. 
The Makers of 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


80 years of fine Fermentation and Service 
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N. Y. SPECIAL TO ASBE CON- 

VENTION PLANNED -*.. 


NEW .YORK—The schedule of the 
New York Bakers Special to the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers convention in Chicago, March 
7-10 has been announced by Claude 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., . 
New York, secretary of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. The 
train will leave New York’s Grand 
Central Station at 4:10 p.m., E.S.T., 
Saturday, March 5, and arrive at the 
La Salle Street Station in Chicago 
at 8:15 a.m., C.S.T., Sunday, March 6. 
The special will be a section of the 
Advance Commodore Vanderbilt and 
will have roomettes, bedrooms, com- 
partments, drawing rooms and lower 
berths. More complete information 
and reservations are available from 
Mr. Bascombe. 





islature was a bill to create a new 
state mediation board. A panel of 20 
persons would be named by the gov- 
ernor. From this panel a three-man 
board would be drawn to settle dis- 
putes after all negotiation efforts had 
failed. The board would hear both 
sides and publish findings and rec- 
ommendations. 

A bill offered in the Colorado leg- 
islature as a substitute for the con- 
troversial Colorado labor peace act 
provides for establishment of a labor 
department as an executive branch 
of the state government. It would 
have authority to intervene in labor 
disputes with the objective of pro- 
moting industrial peace. Conciliation, 
mediation and voluntary arbitration 
of labor disputes would be encouraged 
and in extreme cases be made manda- 
tory, under the bill. Procedure for 
determining collective bargaining rep- 
resentatives would be established. 

Besides having a division of con- 
ciliation and mediation, the proposed 
new Colorado labor department also 
would have a division of labor infor- 
mation and statistics, and a division 
of welfare for women and children 
which would formulate standards 
and policies on wages. 

The. Connecticut Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration would be placed 
on a full-time basis under a new law 
being sought in that state by the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor. 

While repeal of Indiana’s public 
utility anti-strike law is being pro- 
posed with gubernatorial support, the 
enactment of a Similar measure has 
been suggested in the Washington 
state legislature. Modeled after a 
New Jersey statute, the proposed 
Washington measure would provide 
for mandatory arbitration of any 
wage dispute involving a_ public 
utility. 

A bill to repeal New Jersey’s pub- 
lic utility anti-strike law was intro- 
duced in that state’s legislature. 
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ELEVATOR DISMANTLED 


ELLSWORTH, KANSAS — The 
former Homolka grain elevator here, 
which was almost totally destroyed 
by fire during the harvest season 
last summer, is being dismantled now 
by Farmers Union employes. In its 
place will be erected a new 300,000 
bu. capacity steel and concrete ele- 
vator by the Farmers Union. The 
present Farmers Union elevator 
building will not be dismantled at 
once but will be used to store grains 
from row crops. Later it will be torn 
down and the equipment sold. The 
new elevator will be finished in time 
for harvest. 





















THE COVER PICTURE—In her 
first appearance as a cover girl, Shar- 
on Ann Michener, granddaughter of 
the managing editor, shows a com- 
mendable interest in the family bread 
box. She is the 14-year-old daughter 
of Fredric S. Michener, a member 
of the editorial staff of the Water- 
town (S.D.) Public Opinion, and his 
wife, Jeanne Mayhew Michener, a 
former Minneapolis girl. 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS—On an- 
other page of this issue of The North- 
western Miller appears an editorial 
announcement of the publication of 
a new service booklet issued for read- 
ers of The American Baker, one of 
the trade journal family of which 
The Northwestern Miller is senior 
member. It is a book of formulas 
produced under the direction of 
Adrian J. Vander Voort of Dunwoody 
Institute, who has been technical edi- 
tor of The American Baker for many 
years. 

The new book—it is somewhat 
more than a booklet, since it contains 
120 pages—joins a long series of serv- 
ice publications put out in the name 
of the Miller Publishing Co.’s various 
journals. These materials have in- 
cluded innumerable pamphlets, re- 
prints of articles from the regular 
editions, and special supplements. 
Outstanding books under The North- 
western Miller imprint are A. L. H. 
Street’s “The Miller and the Law” 
and Edgar S. Miller’s “Studies in 
Practical Milling.” 

Since 1903 an annual statistical 
publication has been issued. In 1906 
it assumed its present name, “The 
Miller’s Almanack.” It is the indus- 
try’s encyclopedia. The 1949 edition 
is in preparation and it will be bigger 
and better in every respect. 

Throughout the past half century 
The Northwestern Miller has com- 
piled for periodical publication a list 
of wheat flour mills in the U.S. and 
Canada. Lists of flour brands have 
also been published as an industry 
service, and a master file of approxi- 
mately 25,000 is at all times avail- 
able for inspection at the home office 
in Minneapolis. 
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Service publications under The 
American Baker imprint include 
“Stillmaker Specials,” books of reci- 
pes, and “The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter.” 

Among the many souvenir books 
and booklets edited by William C. Ed- 
gar for complimentary distribution to 
the trade were “The Miller’s Holi- 
day,” a compilation of fiction pub- 
lished in Holiday Numbers of The 
Northwestern Miller, and “Rhymes of 
a Doggerel Bard,” consisting of selec- 
tions from The Northwestern Miller’s 
early manifestations of humor. 

Widely distributed in the 1930’s 
was an operative millers’ instruction 
booklet, “For Millers in the Making.” 

At the Minneapolis office a large 
library of books and pamphlets is 
maintained. It is accessible to the 
trade. “A Bibliography of Cereali- 
ana,” published by The Northwestern 
Miller in 1938, lists the literature of 
the breadstuffs world. It is supplied 
without cost to those who ask for it. 
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Wheat foods get a tremendous 
break in the January number of 
What’s New in Home Economics, 
one of the most glamorous and pop- 
ular of the home ec. magazines. In 
the Food and Nutrition section ap- 
pear handsomely illustrated articles 
entitled “Flour and Bread in the 
Nutrition Picture,” “Breads and 
Rolls in Sweet Attire,” and “Maca- 
roni, Spaghetti and Noodles.” The 
contributors are Dorothy E. Shank, 
food and nutrition editor, and Eliza- 
beth A. Wood, associate editor. 
These ladies leave nothing unsaid 
that could or should be said in pre- 
senting the nutritional values of 
wheat four. The emphasis, of course, 
is upon enrichment. There was a 


time, not too long ago, when it would 
have been impossible to find any 


such fair and favorable presentation © 


of the facts about bread in a journal 
devoted to the interests and concep- 
tions of home economists. The pro- 
motion programs of the milling and 
baking industries must be taking 
hold. 
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Tom Smith, executive secretary of 
the American Bakers Assn., outlin- 
ing preposed expansion of services 
being considered for ABA members, 
stresses the importance of educat- 
ing the consumer “that it’s the feel 
to the tongue and not to the fingers 
that is most important in determin- 
ing eatability.” There’s also, to adopt 
and support his sentiments in.this 
matter, the feel to the nose and the 
feel to the eye. And there’s always, 
of course, the feel to the pocket nerve. 
But, the most important feeling is the 
one that comes—if it comes—to the 
sensitive little taste buds. 


“The productive soil of the world 
is now so limited that it is estimated 
that there are not more than four 
billion acres of arable land left to 
fill the needs of more than two bil- 
lion people. A study made by the U.S. 
Department of State reports that the 
area of cultivated land in the world 
before the outbreak of World War 
II was somewhat less than two and 
one half billion acres. If one takes 
the larger figure of four billion 
acres, representing the area of land 
estimated as now available or suit- 
able for cultivation, it means that 
there are less than two acres per 
capita. Contrasted with this it is a 
generally accepted computation that 
two and one half acres of land of 



















A Teport is current in northwestern Arkansas to the 
effect that Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, has become sick and tired of the constant bick- 
=e and price Warring among the millers of the Fish 
iver Valley and is arranging to start a peace 
ip sailing down that stream. Besides Dad 
himself, the part) will include Judge Fetchit, of 

* the Fish County District Court, Lin Doolittle, the 
== champion boy flutist of Hickory Mountain, the 
= Fish Town Glee Club and a number of Dad’s 
alsociates in the Stone's Grocery Checker So- 


Ss! 





ciety). ‘This price war, Miller Fetchit 
is reported as saying, has got to stop. 
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average productivity are required to 
provide even a minimum adequate 
diet for each person. Many countries 
have less than an acre of productive 
land per capita. No wonder there are 
world-wide shortages, and that the 
people of a number of nations are 
facing starvation.” —From “Our 
Plundered Planet,” by Fairfield Os- 
born. 
e@e°e 


“With the enrichment program 
now making grain products better 
sources of the B vitamins and of iron, 
and with the fairly general use of 
skim milk powder in breadmaking to 
the great advantage of the protein, 
calcium and riboflavin contents of 
the bread, the grain products may 
well be given a larger place in many 
American dietaries. Instead of grain 
products averaging 30% of calories 
as in 1942 these products might be 
so used as to furnish 35 to 40% of 
our total food calories.”—Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman, Mitchell professor of 
chemistry, Columbia University, in 
his book, “Foods: Their Values and 
Management.” 


“The treatment of press corre- 
spondents is always the acid test of 
the democracy of any people, and the 
only way to have an honest and re- 
sponsible press is to take it into the 
confidence of the leadership.”—Ray 
Stanard Baker. 


x * * 


ROUNDELAY 


Sweet to the settler was the mill- 
wheel’s song, 

(Prelude to progress on each 
new frontier) 

A cheerful tune whose cadence 
all year long 

Denied that threatened hunger 
could come near. 


Sweet was the roundelay, end- 
less the lilt 

Of water-wheel and mill-race 
softly churning; 

And endless were the towns and 
cities built 

Around small mills where wood- 
en wheels were turning. 


Though yesterday’s old simple 
air became 

A symphony, its audience world- 
wide, 

Its melody, unchanged, is still 
the same 

Fond hope of plenty through the 
countryside. 


Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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NO INDICTMENT FOR BREAD 


N PREELECTION days the Secretary of Agri- 

culture, Mr. Brannan, went abroad over the 
land asking the electorate to note that declining 
wheat prices had not been reflected in lower bread 
prices. He made no effort to explain this but 
raised a big question mark against it, as if to 
invite an obvious conclusion to the effect that 
bakers were making an unwarranted contribution 
to the high cost of living. 

Mr. Brannan’s polemic was based on a Market- 
ing and Transportation Situation report by the 
Department of Agriculture. A more extensive 
study by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
made with funds authorized by the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, had been under way for 
some time, and is now the subject of a preliminary 
report released under the dating of December, 
1948. This report substantiates the conclusions 
reached in the other study but it explains the 
failure of bread prices to follow wheat prices 
downward and does so in such a manner as to 
constitute an admirable defense for the baking 
industry. During the election campaign. bakers 
countered political allegations with the rebuttal 
that flour prices are relatively unimportant in 
bread costs, and that wages, transportation, pack- 
aging and other nonflour costs have not declined 
commensurately with wheat and flour. 

The BAE survey, which was fully reported 
in The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 25, supports 
the bakers’ argument. In fact, it is so coldly com- 
forting to those who made the campaign outcry 
against bread as to give bakers some justification 
for the suspicion that this report was withheld 
until after election in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of its spoiling an argument. 

Appended to BAE’s summary comment to the 
effect that “over a period of years the price 
farmers get for their wheat has tended to move 
in the same direction as the retail prices of flour 
and bread,” are these significant paragraphs: 

“A number of variable costs are included in 
the marketing margins for flour and bread. On 
the other hand, a substantial part of these mar- 
gins is made up of fairly stabilized costs such 
as salaries and wages, transportation costs, stor- 
age and packaging. On the whole, these costs in- 
crease and decrease along with the general level 
of prices but to a lesser extent, and they tend 
to lag behind the general price changes. This 
makes the marketing charges relatively rigid in 
comparison with retail prices. As a consequence, 
the farmer’s share of the retail price rises rapidly 
during periods of inflation and falls rapidly during 
deflationary periods. 

“Under conditions of excess production, the farm 
price of Wheat could fall drastically without caus- 
ing an immediate decline in the price of either 
bread or flour. The prices of these products are 
associated more closely with industry competition 
for the existing market and the level of other 
costs such as labor and transportation. In this 


instance industry competition may be at a low — 


ebb because milling and baking did not expand 
during the period 1940-48, whereas the domestic 
flour-and-bread consuming population increased. 
Because of this combination of an increasing 
population and an abnormally slow expansion of 
production capacity, the excess capacity now in 
the milling and baking industries is relatively 
small. This in turn minimizes the need for market 
competition to utilize any excess production ca- 
pacity of individual plants. In other words, there 
has been little incentive to draw customers from 
one plant to another by means of a price appeal 
to the consumers. 

“Wages and salaries constitute the major item 
of cost in both processing and distribution. Hence, 
any percentage increase or decrease in wages and 
Salaries in the milling and baking industries will 
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exert more influence in the increase or decrease 
of the total marketing costs than would a similar 
change in any other factor. But these items of 
cost have increased generally in other industries 
since 1939. It is unreasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that these cost items in the baking and mill- 
ing industries will be reduced unless there is a 
similar reduction in other industries that are 
competing for the available labor supply. 

“In other words, the increased level of wages 
and other major marketing costs are closely re- 
lated to the general level of prices and are not 
expected to decline until the over-all price level 
declines. When and if this decline in price level 
occurs, the drop in farm prices can be expected 
to be proportionately greater than the decrease 
in marketing costs and in retail prices. So long as 
the consumers continue to demand an increasing 
number of marketing services and have the means 
to pay for them, the marketing costs are likely 
to remain high.” 

This sort of rationalization, proceeding publicly 
from a federal bureau, seems to us passing rare. 
There is no odor of political objectivity or party 
line in it, and its facts and conclusions do not 
bear the appearance of having been presented in 
such a way as to prove something, as seems so 
often the case with utterances proceeding out of 
the mouths of government researchers. Certainly 
the report does not prove anything with respect 
to the price of flour and bread; its significance 
lies in the fact that with unusual fairness it 
attempts merely to tell why those prices happen 
to be as they are. 

The relation of flour prices to wheat prices, 
as disclosed in the report, is far less vulnerable 
to the political demagog than the momentary 
price relationship between wheat and bread, and 
it is not to be assumed that bread prices will 
escape further attention as the Truman new 
deal gets under way. Washington crystal gazers 
and entrail examiners speak of possible congres- 
sional probes. The price of bread, as the BAE 
survey indicates, is not a critical factor in our 
economic life, but it has perennial political values. 
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SAD SACKS OF POTATOES 


GRICULTURAL experts estimate that the 

government probably will spend $150 million 
to support the 1948 potato crop. It was con- 
fronted on Jan. 1 with the second largest stock- 
pile in history—137 million bushels. Under the 
price support law Uncle Sam is pledged to guar- 
antee potato farmers a return equal to 90% of 
parity. The law places no limit on production, 
which naturally has bounced up right prettily in 
consequence. Meantime per capita consumption 
has bounced the other way. The slimmers have 
proscribed the plenteous spud, with the result 
that per person intake dropped from 121 Ib. in 
1947. to 118 lb. last year. And it’s still going 
down, in spite of frantic efforts by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture planners to persuade folks 
that it isn’t. the potatoes, it’s the gravy, that 
affects the waistline. Even such a very important 
person as Margaret Truman is reported to have 
cut down on the tuber, evoking anguished and 
even angry inquiries from the Pennsylvania potato 
patches. Amusing, we calls it. 
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EAT QUICK, QUIT QUICKER 
(See news story, on page 24) 


F ALL the many cockeyed innovations in 

the workaday world one of the most absurd 
comes to the attention in a news story to the 
effect that there is a trend in manufacturing 
establishments toward eight hours of continuous 
work without a break for lunch. This does not 
mean that there is no lunch—the workmen simply 
eat while they’re on the job. On company time, 
that is. 


A curious aspect of the situation is the 
reported agreement of both employer and em- 
ployee that this is a good deal. Employers are 
said to like it because it eliminates the expense 
of maintaining a lunch room. Food is taken to 
the workman at his machine by a fellow employee 
assigned to this task or by an outside canteen 
service. Employees are said to like it because it 
permits putting in eight hours on an uninter- 
rupted shift and leaving the plant half an hour 
earlier. Eating on the job, they say, doesn’t 
interfere with their work—much—and so far 
as they can tell it doesn’t interfere with their 
digestion. It is poihted out that this is an 
eat-and-run or even an eat-while-you-run gener- 
ation and that the human anatomy so far has 
stood up under all grab and gobble techniques. 

But to us the most curious aspect of this thing 
is its direct contradiction of another philosophy 
which has fixed its habit upon the business 
world. This is the coke and coffee hour—or 
hours—which the employer is now told (if he 
gets any explanation or by-your-leave from his 
employee) is absolutely essential to the health 
and efficiency of said employee and thus likewise 
essential to the health and profit of the business. 
The coke and coffee may or may not be gurgled 
at the desk, bench or machine. More likely it 
requires a pleasant excursion to the nearest drug 
store. But in either case it is a break—which 
means a relaxation from whatever the employee 
was doing, should have been doing or might 
have been doing if no one had thought up this 
simple and now virtually universal and unavoid- 
able device for shortening the work week and at 
the same time contributing to a sweeter way 
of life. 


The contradiction is so clear as to be con- 
fusing. One formula for shortening the pain 
of labor calls for continuous work and no 
breather. The other insists upon the necessity of 
a pause for refreshment. 


We have come as close to apoplexy as we 
dare, and do not intend to do battle any more, 
verbally or otherwise, against the early-morning, 
mid-morning, matinee and pre-adjournment coke- 
and-coffee breaks. And anything more that we 
have to say on such contributions to better ways 
of life will be confined to certain practical con- 
sequences. In the case of the eat-while-you-work- 
or-ought-to-be-working innovation it occurs to us 
that both work and eating are bound to be 
sketchy. The eating certainly should be less 
hearty. than it would if there were time to sit 
down and properly masticate. Good digestion 
does not entirely “wait on appetite,” as Bill 
Shakespeare phrases it. Nor does “health on 
both.” The kind of food and the manner of eating 
are vital, too. 

One thing reassures us about this. The sand- 
wich will best serve the man who must eat as 
he toils. The sandwich calls for bread, and he is 
well nourished who has enough bread. But will 
the jitter-and-jive type of luncheon permit 
enough of anything? We have an uneasy feeling 
that it can not be reckoned among the influences 
that will promote increased consumption of wheat 
flour. 
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Army Air Force planes were 
pressed into service last week in an 
effort to save livestock imperiled in 
western areas by heavy snows. As 
many as 2 million head of cattle and 
sheep were estimated to be threat- 
ened with freezing and starvation in 
the states of Nevada, Utah, Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 

“Operation Haylift,” as the feed 
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“Operation Haylift’” Flies Feed 
to Snowbound Western Stock 


drop was dubbed, involved flights of 
air force cargo planes from several 
bases in the area. Stockmen, at first 
skeptical about the possibility of suc- 
cess of the operation, later termed 
the hay bombardment extremely ef- 
fective. However, substantial stock 
losses were predicted in spite of the 
operation. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, govern- 
ment experts observed that the na- 


tion’s meat supplies likely will not be 
affected too greatly by the western 
losses of stock. It was pointed out 
that the area hardest hit has only 
about 6.5% of the total number of 
cattle and sheep in the country. How- 
ever, it has about 25% of the sheep 
in the U.S., so lamb and mutton sup- 
plies may be scarce later in the year. 

The dropping of feed was made 
necessary as heavy snows choked 
roads to winter ranges and made 
overland shipment of feed impossible 
in most areas. However, extra ef- 
fort was being put into road clearing 
operations as the air force operations 
continued. 





TOAST TO BAKERIES 
SUCH AS THESE! 


They give new ways fair trial.... 
Pilot the progress of a great industry 


proved through consistent use that DC Pan Glaze 


. . eliminates the need for greasing bread pans 
. +» improves the quality and flavor of bakery products 


. «+ makes one of the greatest contributions ever made to 


bake shop cleanliness. 


Baking in pans glazed with the silicone coating developed 
and produced by Dow Corning was a new trend 

in 1948. It will be standard practice in 1949. 

Keep in touch with our bakery service representatives. 
We are constantly working to make it even more 


profitable for you to bake in glazed pans. 
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FAP DOW CORNING CORPORATION + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Bakery Service Representatives in 


ATLANTA 34 North Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia Atwood 9011 
CHICAGO 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Illinois Andover 3-6960 
CLEVELAND 2212 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio Cherry 0590 
DALLAS 2722 Taylor Street, Dallas |, Texas Prospect 7-2336 
LOS ANGELES 1514 South Hope, Los Angeles 15, California Richmond 70338 
NEW YorK 5718 Empire State Bidg., New York 1,N.Y. Longacre 4.4730 
CANADA 1200 Bay Street, Toronto 

ENGLAND 49 Park Lane, London, W, |, 


During the past 18 months these bakeries, large and 
small, located in all parts of the country, have 
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As the situation became more seri- 
ous federal funds were being made 
available to speed the work, adding 
to extra appropriations made by state 
legislatures in the affected areas. The 
U.S. Senate proposed that $3 million 
be appropriated after the House had 
voted $500,000 for relief purposes. 
A total of $200,000 has already been 
made available from President Tru- 
man’s emergency relief funds. 

Estimates of the success of “Oper- 
ation Haylift” vary widely, although 
generally it is believed losses will be 
large despite the extraordinary relief 
effort. A spokesman for stockmen in 
Utah and Nevada predicted that 
about half the 35,000 cattle in one 
range area would die. In other places 
losses of 40% were expected. 

Stockmen reported from 36 to, 40 
in. of snow on ground level where 
normally barely an inch or two was 
found at this time of the year. Live- 
stock raisers normally do not put in 
feed reserves, depending wholly on 
the winter ranges. Consequently they 
were not prepared for the present 
emergency. 

It was reported in Ogden, Utah, 
that hay prices have almost doubled 
in some cases because of storm condi- 
tions. 

A small 1949 lamb crop is indicated 
because of the effect of the severe 
winter on the breeding of sheep. 
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MARTIN E. NEWELL NAMED 
HEAD OF K. C. FEED CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—Martin E. Newell, 
associate editor of Feedstuffs and as- 
sociate manager of the Kansas Cit) 
office of The Northwestern Miller, was 
elected president of the Kansas City 
Feed Club at a meeting in the Hotel 
Phillips, Kansas City, Jan. 25. Mr. 
Newell succeeds Loyd O. Selders, 
vice president, Spear Mills, Inc. 

Stanley Dreyer, Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., was named vice president, 
new secretary is Vern C. Dean, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., and treasurer is 
Lawrence Schwenk, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. 

Members of the 1949 executive 
committee are John J. Blowers, 
Standard Milling Co.; Charles Drey- 
er, Dreyer Commission Co.; Maurice 
D. S. Johnson, Staley Milling Co.; T. 
A. O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc.; Wayne Herring, Herring Sales 
Co.; Raymond Rust, Quisenberry 
Mills, Inc.; J. Paul Jackson, Carey 
Salt Co., and M. A. McClelland, M 
A. McClelland Co. 

Tom Collins, publicity director, Cit; 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, was the after-dinner speake1 
Approximately 125 members and 
guests were present. 

The club heard the annual finan- 
cial report from the outgoing treas 
urer, Stanley Dreyer, and a report of 
membership, which has risen to 265 
persons. A plan to hold a cocktai 
party in connection with the Midwes 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. conven 
tion was approved again this year. 
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D. G. LOWELL DIES; WAS 
GMI FEED SALES OFFICIAL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald Gardne! 
Lowell, 66, director of feed sales fo: 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, un- 
til his retirement in 1937, died her: 
Jan. 21. 

Mr. Lowell was born in Rockport 
S. D., and was a local resident sinc: 
1902. He is survived by his widow 
Marie, and a sister, Mrs. F. E. Jef- 
fries, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Workers Eat Lunch 
on the Job Under 
New System 


An increasing trend for factories to 
cut out their lunch periods and sub- 
stitute canteens to feed workers on 
the job is reported by a feature ar- 
ticle writer in Cleveland. 

Under the system, workers put in 
eight hours at their jobs, eating their 
lunch while still attending to their 
duties. The unions are reported to 
favor the idea because it gets the 
worker off the job some 30 minutes 
sooner at the end of the working day. 
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In addition, a food service official 
is quoted as saying, management likes 
the “no lunch period” arrangement 
because it eliminates a number of ex- 
penses, such as that of maintaining 
a good-size lunch room. Where men 
eat at their machines, only a little 
space is needed to set up a canteen. 
Then “runners,” who usually are 
sweepers or are employed in a simi- 
lar capacity, come in with the lunch 
orders. 
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AMF PAYS 20c 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Machine & 





Foundry Co. at a meeting held Jan. 
25 declared a dividend of 20¢ per 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 10, 1949, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 28, 1949. 


+ 
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BOARD ELECTS J. B. FORGAN 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade Jan. 
25 reelected James B. Forgan, vice 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, to serve 
as treasurer of the Board of Trade 
for the year 1949, according to an 
announcement by J. O. McClintock, 
executive vice president of the board. 





Simple Conclusion: 


ilk Solids 














Today, more than ever, people buy what they like— 
Wise bakers know why they like certain brands of 
bread: milk solids makes the difference. 


The improved taste and flavor which the nonfat solids of 
milk impart to bakery foods is the most important reason 
for using milk in any form. Nonfat milk solids provides 
a particular quality which you cannot get any other way. 
Improved nutrition is the second big reason, followed by 
outside characteristics, internal characteristics, improved 
keeping quality and toasting qualities. 


Ask the baker who uses it! He knows the sales appeal 
that can be added to bread by making it with at 
least 6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids. 
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AIB Schedules 
Conference on 
Bakery Machinery 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has scheduled a one- 
day conference on bakery machinery 
open to all persons in the baking and 
machinery manufacturing industries. 
The meeting will be held at the Ho- 
tel Sherman here March 4, beginning 
at 9:30 a.m. 


“Bakery machinery of prewar de- 
sign has been continuously criticized 
and more or less condemned for the 
last three years,” the AIB said in 
making the announcement of the con- 
ference. “This feeling has grown out 
of regulations regarding sanitary <e- 
sign of machinery promulgated by the 
New York City health department. 
New York City is potentially the 
greatest single market for bakery ma- 
chinery. Therefore, a requirement 
that all new machinery to be installed 
in the city in the future must be of 
satisfactory sanitary design so that 
it can be cleaned is a very important 
one for the entire industry. The city 
is now enforcing this requirement and 
many manufacturers of machinery 
have redesigned their products. But 
what is going to happen elsewhere? 
This is a matter that bakers should 
consider.” 


The meeting is being held on the 
Friday before the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers’ convention 
opens in Chicago. Further informa- 
tion on the conference is available 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director 
of the department of sanitation, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago 14. oy 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS MAKE 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


OMAHA—The executive commit- 
tee of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. has 
approved final plans for the group's 
36th annual convention which will be 
held May 8-9 here at the Paxton 
Hotel. 


Among the featured speakers will 
be Frank Fogarty, vice president, Pax- 
ton & Gallagher Co., Omaha; Frank 
Jungewaelter, executive secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Chicago, whose topic will be 
“Know Your Costs’; Lyle deMoss, 
Radio Station WOW, Omaha; Walter 
Hopkins, director of the Bakers of 
America Program, Chicago, who will 
speak on “Baker’s Individual Promo- 
tional Program.” 

R. C. Anderson, Pittsburgh Pla‘e 
Glass Co., will speak on “Store Moi- 
ernization” following a noon lunc)- 
eon. S. W. Quisenberry, manager «f 
sales and maintenance for du Pont <e 
Nemours, Inc., Wilmington, Del., wi!! 
describe “Color Conditioning” durinz 
an afternoon program. O. J. Pickens, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, will addre<s 
the group on “Quality Plus Varie'y 
Equals Increased Volume and Profit ” 

The annual election of officers wi! 
be held following a summation of t!: 
convention highlights by Geor:: 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicag». 
The annual banquet will be held the 
evening the convention program ‘5 
completed. 

Bakers will travel to Boys Tow”, 
Neb., preceding the convention. There 
they will make a two-hour, persona!- 
ly-conducted tour of the late Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Home. 


oo — 
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it beautiful, tasty breads that are made 
with I-H flours are a perfect reflection of 
the fine quality we build into ISMERTA and 
other I-H brands ... a reflection, too, of the 


ie careful selection of better baking wheats 
SS geecarsn Famer and the skillful milling that keeps I-H flours 


the Millers National Advertising Program 


at the top. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Picture May Be Changing - - - 
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U.S. Agriculture and European Recovery 


ESTERN Europe is begin- 
W ning to get back on its feet. 

We can see it in the faces 
of the people at work, and we can 
see it in the job of reconstruction 
that is being done. We can see it in 
their crops, which, thanks to favor- 
able weather, this year were almost 
back to prewar levels. But recon- 


By D. A. FitzGerald, 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


struction is a huge task and a slow substantial share of the food imports 
one. needed by the people of Europe. Dur- 

During the last three years, farm- ing the year ending in June, 1948, 
ers of the U.S. have been supplying a the U.S. sent approximately 10,400,- 








THE PETERSEN PLEDGE: A BETTER OVEN FOR YOUR BAKING, MORE VALUE DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


000 long tons of grain to Europe, or 
about 40% of Europe’s grain imports, 
During the two preceding years, we 
supplied 50% and 46%, respectively. 
This is in contrast to the prewar 
years of 1934 to 1938—a period that 
included some inferior crop conditions 
in the U.S.—when we supplied an av- 
erage of 7% or less of Europe’s grain 
imports. 

Production of many U.S. farm 
products has been expanded to help 
meet foreign need. Now, as European 
recovery makes its slow progvess, 
our farmers are raising some im- 
portant questions. The answers will 
determine to an important degree the 
pattern of their future operations. 

Will the improving European «gri- 
cultural production materially re- 
duce exports of U.S. agricultural 
commodities? 

Or, on the other hand, will Euro- 
pean recovery stimulate new demand 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of an article reviewing markets for 
U.S. farm products, first printed in 
Foreign Agriculture, a publication of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, of which Dr. FitzGerald is 
director. He is also director of the 
food and agriculture division, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 





for U.S. agricultural commodities? 

In short, what seem to be the pros- 
pects for U.S. farm exports to Europe 
in the future? 


Vital Questions Raised 


These are vital questions for which 
no definitive answers, at least for the 
more distant future, can yet be given 
—although some tentative conclusions 
can be drawn for the year or two 
immediately ahead. 

First, in spite of all the reports 
of good crops, bread-grain production 
in Western Europe in 1948 was about 
1.9 million long tons less than the 
1934-38 prewar average— and, mean- 
while, the population has grown by 
20 million persons. Furthermore, 
these countries normally import a 
third of their food. By no means does 
this. year’s favorable harvest make 
them self-sufficient. They still have 
need for heavy imports. 

Nevertheless, we must beware of 
the assumption that U.S. aid under 
the European Recovery Program rep- 
resents new and additional demand 
for our commodities. Such is not ‘he 
case. Under ERP; our total exports 
to Western Europe this year proba! ly 
will be somewhat less than tlcy 
have been each of the two preceding 
years. 

In summary, although it may 1.0t 
be possible to predict with any cvr- 
tainty the long-range export demand 
for U.S. farm products, I am of ‘he 
opinion that Western Europe’s ‘e- 
mand for certain of our agricultu al 
commodities next year at least will 
very nearly equal the demand of this 
year. 

These highlights represent my i'n- 
pressions of the relationship between 
European recovery and the agricul- 
ture of the U.S. Now let us take up 
the situation in greater detail. 

As for this year’s harvest, it is 0b- 
vious that nature, in contrast (0 
last year, was good to Western Fu- 
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ropean farmers in 1948. Yields in this 
favorable year went up to average 
level of prewar years. (Total acre- 
age, however, was still about 10% 
below prewar.) Whether there will 
be equally good weather conditions 
next year is, of course, in the lap of 
the gods. European farmers have no 
more assurance of continuing good 
weather than have farmers of the U.S. 


Better Weather Needed 


In my opinion, it will take better 
than average weather conditions in 
Europe next year to obtain prewar 
yields. The best guess that could be 
made today probably would be that 
Western Europe’s bread-grain pro- 
duction in 1949 will still be somewhat 
less than prewar. Meanwhile, as was 
pointed out before, Western Europe 
now has 20 million more mouths to 
feed than it had before the war, and 
even at that time it imported about 
onc third of its food. 

As to the effect of ERP, there have 
been assumptions that the appropria- 
tion made for European recovery and 
being administered by the European 
Cooperation Administration repre- 
sents an additional demand, over and 
al ve the demands of the last two 
yeurs. That this is not so is shown 
b) the fact that the volume of U.S. 
ac:icultural products now moving to 
Western Europe is about the same as 
the volume that has moved during 
each of the last two years. 

CA’s basic function is to finance 
essential imports into participating 
countries of Western Europe by mak- 
ing up the dollar deficts in their bal- 
lance of trade—making up the defi- 
cits, of course, only to the extent 
that it is necessary and that the 
funds authorized by the Congress 
permit. The following background 
may be of interest. 

Going back a number of years, we 
recall that before World War I the 
value of our imports generally was 
larger than the value of our exports. 
This changed after World War I and 
our exports became greater than our 
imports. Since World War II our so- 
called favorable balance of trade has 
been larger than ever. During 1946- 
47, for example, U.S. exports totaled 
$12,750,000,000, whereas our imports 
totaled $5,400,000,000. We had a “‘fav- 
orable” balance of trade of $7,350,- 
000,000. In 1947-48 our exports were 
even larger, totaling nearly $14 billion. 
Our imports also were slightly larger, 
totaling about $6,300,000,000. There- 
fore we had what is misleadingly 
called a favorable balance of trade 
amounting to roughly $7,750,000.000. 

Now during 1946-47 and 1947-48 
those balances—that is, the excess in 
the value of exports over imports 
—were financed in.a variety of ways. 
They were financed by the further 
drawing down of any credits that 
the importing countries had in the 
U.S., by the liquidation of importing- 
country capital assets in the U.S., by 
shipments of gold to the U.S., and 
by various types of loans and grants 

that the U.S. made—including, for 
example, the British loan, UNRRA, 
and interim aid. 


Marshall Proposal 

By the summer of 1947 it became 
apparent that the inability of Euro- 
pean countries to expand their ex- 
ports sufficiently to pay for their 
imports was not likely to be correct- 
ed in the near future. The previous 
arrangements had not enabled Europe 
to recover from the effects of the mast 
destructive war in history. So, in 
June, 1947, Secretary of State George 
Marshall said in effect that if Europe 
would care to develop a sound pro- 
gram of economic recovery the U.S. 
would consider sympathetically the 
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financing of the difference between 
the total cost of necessary dollar im- 
ports and the dollar earnings of Eu- 
rope. While Western Europe was 
developing such a proposal, three 
committees appointed by the Presi- 
dent concluded: 

@ (1) That the U.S. could finance 
a sound European Recovery Program, 
without serious danger to its own 
economy; 

@(2) That it was an economic 
necessity that such a program be 
financed, since, with Western Europe 
in financial straits, it would not be 
possible to have continued economic 
progress in the U.S.; and 


@ (3) That with a Western Europe 
virtually flat on its back, totalitarian 
influences undoubtedly would mate- 
rialize in those countries to such an 
extent that this Nation, in self- 
defense, might have to become an 
armed camp. 

The 80th Congress, April 3, 1948, 
passed the basic European recovery 
legislation and the next month made 
the first appropriation—about $5 bil- 
lion—to finance this first year’s ef- 
fort. Five billion dollars, therefore, 
is flowing out of the U.S. to help fill 
the financial gap in the trade between 
other countries and us. That gap, 
however, during each of the past two 
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years was from $7 billion to $8 billion. 
Consequently, unless foreign coun- 
tries are able to increase their ship- 
ments to the U.S. or in other ways 
to earn additional dollars, such as 
through tourism or shipping services, 
the probable foreign demand for U.S. 
exports in 1948-49 will be less than 
in 1946-47 or 1947-48. The European 
Recovery Program, in fact, is con- 
tributing a demand somewhat less 
than the demand that was financed 
in the preceding two years through 
the devices that have been mentioned. 

There are “too many unknowns to 
attempt to predict the foreign de- 
mand for the U.S. agricultural com- 





SHE IS ALSO SPREADING THE 


By word of mouth, the idea of enrichment has trav- 
eled far and wide. A large share of the credit for this 
must go to the Millers’ National Federation for its 
advertising campaign. Another large share must go 
to the American housewife herself for her well-in- 
formed interest in her family’s well-being. 

For many progressive bakers, enrichment presents 
no problems at all. The Pfizer Seal of Quality on a 
box of Pfizer Enrichment Wafers assures them of 
uniformly high quality wafers which are carefully 
assayed to provide a 10% safety factor in the vitamin 


ONE HOUSEWIFE TELLS ANOTHER — AND THE 
_ PFIZER SEAL OF QUALITY TELLS You 


cisco 7, Calif, 






content of the enrichment wafers. 

Type “A” Wafers are for formulas which include 
3% or more non-fat milk solids; Type “B” for those 
with less than 3%. A single Pfizer Enrichment Wafer 
enriches 100 lbs. of flour in average formulas, and is 
easy to use because it disintegrates rapidly and is 
dispersed uniformly throughout the dough batch. For 
illustrated folder write: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water 
St., Chicago 11, Illinois; 605 Third Street, San Fran- 
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Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 


PFIZER EWRICHMENT WAFERS FULLY MEET AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Wet gives more real pleasure in business than the 
satisfaction of making the best product on the market? 
And high quality builds sales, too. You can't pro- 
duce a market leader in any type of business with 
mediocre materials. That's why it is good sense to 
pay a little more for a superior flour like TOWN 
CRIER. This famous brand costs a little more to 
produce because we always pay a premium for the 
wheat we accept, since much of the wheat grown does 
not measure up to our high standards. You'll find 


TOWN CRIER’S top quality a valuable asset in 
the baking business. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 
MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MEE LE AANA NUE IEP) Se A 


KANSAS CITY 
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RODUCTION skill keeps America’s planes tops through- 

out the world. There is no substitute for “know how” in 
milling either. AMERICAN FLOURS offer you the best 
product from superior wheat that scientific knowledge can pro- 
duce. We are proud of the production skill that gives AMER- 
ICAN FLOURS the reliable uniformity a baker can rely on. 
Buy AMERICAN! 





<a O 
cKSs 
erican Flours. inc. 
Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G.M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL BOSS, 


President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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modities throughout the full four 
scheduled years of ERP. The 1949-50 
year is not too far distant for a fair- 
ly good look, however, and therefore 


let us see what may be expected of 


that more predictable period. 

On the one hand the prospective 
foreign demand for our farm prod- 
ucts will depend on the next appro- 
priation that the Congress may make 
for European recovery. On the other 
hand, it will depend on the ability 
of Western Europe to earn more dol- 
lars. 

By and large, the limiting factor 
in foreign demand today is lack of 
dollars. There are very few countries 
in the world that do not, in one way 


“f, 






or another, have to limit the dollars 
that their nationals or their govern- 
ments may spend. Even our neighbor 
Canada, in recent months, has had to 
limit the number of U.S. dollars 
that Canadians are given to spend in 
this country. All European countries 
have very strict exchange controls. 
Many Latin American and Far East- 
ern countries are forced to do like- 
wise. In general it may be said that 
in 1949-50 the demand—the effective 
demand on the U.S.—will be limited 
by the number of dollars that the 
various countries have available. 
The impact of this general world 
shortage of dollars on individual agri- 
cultural commodities is, of course, not 
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uniform because some countries, like 
some persons, can better get along 
without some commodities than can 
others. The limited overseas buying 
of many of our so-called surplus com- 
modities is not primarily the result of 
lack of demand—in the sense of nu- 
tritional requirements, or of willing- 
ness of people abroad to pay their 
local currencies for these commodi- 
ties—but of the inability to find 
enough dollar exchange. 


Bread Grains Head List 
Bread grains, primarily wheat, head 
the list of U.S. agricultural products 
for which’ dollar exchange is being 
made available in amounts adequate 
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to take up a major portion of our ex- 
portable supplies. Ever since the war 
most European countries have had a 
bread ration. Much of Europe still 
does. The countries place an increase 
in the bread ration, or an elimination 
of the bread ration, very near the 
top of priority for dollars. In 1947-48 
the U.S. exported some 480 million 
bushels of wheat, or nearly 13 million 
long tons. The demand, including the 
availability of dollars, is for approxi- 
mately as large a volume of wheat 
exports this year. And it appears 
probable that the demand for U.S. 
wheat exports in 1949-50 will be of 
almost comparable magnitude. 

In making such a prediction, how- 
ever, we do have to ask ourselves 
even though the answer is not avail- 
able—what exports are likely from 
other wheat-producing countries. Last 
year, the exports from the USSR t» 
Western Europe amounted to som: 
340,000 long tons of bread grains. Ou 
impression is that Russian crops this 
year are slightly better than the 
were last year, and exports could be 
correspondingly larger—but we do 
not know whether they will, in faci 
be larger. We also have to evaluat: 
production in other parts of the worl 
—Canada, Australia, and Argentina 
Canada’s crop was larger than tha 
of a year ago and somewhat abov: 
the 1935-44 average. Australia’s cro) 
was of record size a year ago an 
this year’s harvest—which begins i: 
December—was thought to be some 
what smaller as of Jan. 1. In thi 
case of Argentina, wheat productior 
trends have been downward, and | 
see no reason to anticipate a mate- 
rial change. All in all, prospects ap- 
pear to be good for at least-anothe: 
year of relatively high demand fo: 
U.S. wheat. 


Feed Grains Needed 


Feed grains represent a second 
priority requirement of Western Eu- 
rope. Production of livestock products 
is still below prewar, probably 
amounting to only 70 or 75% of the 
prewar output. Feed grains and pro- 
tein feeds are greatly needed in order 
to make satisfactory progress in re- 
habilitating the livestock enterprise. 
It is probable that exports of coarse 
grain feeds from the U.S. both this 
year and next year will be larger 
than either the prewar average or 
the exports of 1947-48. 

Fats and oils are a basie commodi- 
ty group that continues to be in 
critically short world supply. West- 
ern Europe’s production of fats and 
oils prior to the war was nearly 3 
million long tons. This year it will be 
about 2.3 million. Western Europe im- 
ported about 3 million long tons (net 
basis) of fats and oils annually before 
the war. This year the area hopes to 
have a net import of about 2 million 
tons. In summary, the prewar supply 
of nearly 6 million long tons has 
fallen to a point where this year’s 
supply will be less than 4.5 million. 

There is no reason to expect any ex- 
ceptional expansion in Europe’s pro- 
duction of fats and oils next year, and 
there is every reason to expect import 
requirements to be as large as this 
year’s. That emphasizes the impor- 
tance of U.S. farmers maintaining a 
large acreage of edible oilseed crops. 
It is currently estimated that this 
year’s U.S. production of all fats 
and oils will be slightly more than 
10 billion pounds. We will need at 
least that much production next year. 


Lower Priority Allocated 
Higher-cost foods, such as meat 
and dairy products, from the point 
of view of Western Europe, take a 
somewhat lower priority. The U.S. 
can expect little if any demand for 
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meat exports to Western Europe next 
year. Meat costs too much in relation 
to the available dollars. There will 
be, if U.S. supplies permit, some de- 
mand for dairy products. At present, 
not enough dry skim milk is being 
produced to meet export demand. The 
supply is being reserved, first for the 
Children’s Fund, and the remainder, 
above domestic requirements, for the 
Army in occupied areas. As a conse- 
quence, ECA is not financing any ex- 
ports of dry skim milk. Assuming 
continuation of the Children’s Fund, 
a continuing high export demand for 
dry skim milk may be expected 
throughout all of next year. 

Exports of U.S. cotton last year 
were the lowest in some time. Nev- 
ertheless, Western Europe generally 
is rather short of cotton and is re- 
questing a substantial volume of ECA 
financing for this commodity. As a 
result, it may be expected that cot- 
ton exported from the U.S. during 
1948-49 will be about double last 
year’s low volume. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Western Eu- 
ope will try to buy cotton from non- 
dollar areas as much as possible, al- 
though in this respect it will be hin- 
lered somewhat because ' cotton 
stocks in other parts of the world 
ire lower than a year ago and pro- 
duction is only slightly higher. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. mid-winter meeting at 
the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Gustavus A. Bent- 
ley, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. 8S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred CO. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma £. Dallas, 58 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 





April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
a8; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Co., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
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85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 2-3—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 


May 3-4—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Joe S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. 


May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
dr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
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annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L.: Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Tl. 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


les 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 





Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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E have one of the most modern and efficient mills in the 

nation, located in the heart of the richest wheat growing 
area. We have all the natural advantages for low production 
costs. Don’t let cut price flours fool you. There is powerful 
temptation to make the quality match the price. We cannot 
force you into trading with us by meeting the lowest price offered, 
but we assure you that when you buy THORO-BREAD you 
will get a flour of top-notch baking character. 














ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts, Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Makers of the famous Woods 

a. Rough Rider and Goose Brand 
j Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 

other canvas goods; 

Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 

other rugged equipment for life 

in the Great Outdoors. 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 





cotton and jute BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


LTD. 


Montreal ¢ Toronte @ Ottawa @ Welland © Winnipeg ©¢ Calgary 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” . “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


Always “Excellence” in- Name and 
Quality 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


























= MONTREAL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


e CANADA 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD 


TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 











































































YOUR NEEDS MULTIWAL : ee 
and. 
C-B SEAL = 
PAPER BAGS — | 
2j0 NAR £ E r 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





ROLLED OATS 








OATMEAL 
i 


i THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Robin Hood Flour sci ula Valid ie 


Mills Limited 





ous 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 











Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta , : % 








HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 3 WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TERMINAL & MERCHANDISE 


312 unique, hexagonal, space-conserving bins, plus 
300 regulation round bins — all 14 million bushels stored 
full —_. 35 million bushels more on farms or at our member sta- 
tions — binned according to grade —— protein level —— and 


baking types. Here you can buy high protein strong gluten 
varieties, mellow family types, or export wheat. For modern 
merchandise to suit you exactly — 
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PAN GLAZING SERVICE 
OFFERED BY NEW FIRM 


CHICAGO — A new, specialized 
service for applying “DC Pan Glaze” 
scientifically to baking pans has been 
announced by James F. Nolan, presi- 
dent of the DeFoe Pan Cleaning & 
Glazing Corp., 1750 N: Kimball Ave., 
Chicago. He also announces that as- 
sociated with him as vice president 
and general manager is Alex C. Horn- 
kohl, until recently head of the bak- 
ery service division of Dow Corning 
Corp. 

The plant contains cleaning, wash- 
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ing, spray coating and heat treating 
equipment to take care of every re- 
quirement. Its capacity is 10,000 sets 
of pans a day, which pass through a 
cleaning production line, then into a 
specially constructed oven which has 
268 ft. of travel, with accurate con- 
trols of timing and temperature for 
drying, burning 6ut and curing glazed 
pans at correct temperatures. 

“An increasing number of bakers 
are ordering all new pans glazed in 
transit from pan manufacturers to 
their plant,” Mr. Nolan reports. 

“After two years of research and 
study of the problems involved in 
using pan glaze by bakers all over 





7 


LIDATED FLOUR MI 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


the country, we were forced to con- 
clude that faulty application is re- 
sponsible for the widely varying re- 
sults that many bakers experience 


with glazed pans,” Mr. Hornkohl said. 


“This is not a reflection on the baker, 
but because bakers are just not 
equipped and do not have the trained 
personnel and facilities for the scien- 
tifie processes of Cleaning, applying 
and curing pan glaze. It is also un- 
economical to use production baking 
equipment for such purposes.” 

All types of bread, cake and bun 
pans and rye frames are glazed inside 
and out by the DeFoe company with 
an extra heavy coating on straps to 
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LLS C0. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Alex C. Hornkohl 


prevent rusting. Pans are crated for 
shipment with a pallet top and bottom 
and with “Kimpak” paper protector 
between each set of pans and the 
assembly steel strapped for safe ship- 
ment. 

The DeFoe corporation plans to 
establish branch cleaning and coat- 
ing plants in different sections of the 
country. 

Food processing industries, besides 
baking, are using glazed pans and 
various other glazed utensils with 
very satisfactory results, according 
to Mr. Hornkohl. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


~~ PHILADELPHIA BAKERS SEE 


MOVIES OF ’48 FOOTBALL 


PHILADELPHIA—A “Carnival o! 
Sports” night has been arranged as 
part of the Feb. 7 meeting of th« 
Philadelphia Bakers Club at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel here. 

Al Wistert, captain of the Philadel- 
phia Eagles team which won the 1948 
National Football League champion- 
ship by defeating the Chicago Car- 
dinals, will represent the professiona! 
sport. 

College football representatives in- 
clude George Munger, head coach of 
the University of Pensylvania 11, and 
Don Detorre and Ray Dooney, co- 
captains of the 1949 Penn gridsters. 
The program will be topped off with 
films of the Eagles-Cardinals cham- 
pionship contest. 
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SELLING 
PUNCH 


HE baking industry can increase 

volume and profit with the power 
and punch of the big national advertis- 
ing campaign sponsored by the Millers 
National Federation . . . the program 
represented by the flag symbol shown 
herewith. 


To reap full benefits from this consumer 
educational program, every baker should 
tie in his own advertising with the na- 
tional campaign. This is the most im- 
portant development in the milling and 
baking industries in thirty years. Don’t 
overlook the possibilities. 


And don’t overlook the fact that con- 
sumer satisfaction with bread quality is 
a necessary part of the drive to expand 
consumption of baked goods. Quality in 
bread starts with flour. The excep- 
tionally fine baking characteristics of 
HAVASAK fit right 

in with this pro- 

program. For wraMin 
HAVASAK quality 

is firmly based on 

topnotch wheats ex- 

pertly milled. 





Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 


CURITY MILLING COMPANY, 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bogs 


Chase 
Lilipack 4 
Paper Bags a 





VAIIIE | — 


lets bring this 
into TOCus... ON your 


products... 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bogs 








Chase Specialtigs: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 








vv in terms of Chase Bags, means that your 
products are packed in containers that are backed 
by more than a century of improvement. Result: you 
get GOOD LOOKS, POSITIVE PROTECTION, DEPEND- 
ABILITY! 

Furthermore, you also get a container designed 
to your specific needs. 

Your Chase Salesman will be glad to give com- 
plete details. He is a packaging expert who ° 
knows his business . .. and who knows how to 
best apply it to Your Business. 

Check on this important subject—your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


Oar? os — Chase Liners— 
AG noe Print Crinkled and 
Cee real Cotton Bags Pleated 


A S E a) A G Cc Oo. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER * DETROIT + MEMPHIS © BUFFALO * ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK * CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN, * CROSSETT, ARK. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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A Mark of Merit 
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CENTRAL 
50 West Bros 


SHELLABAR 
sA 


LINA, 


n this Shellabarger 


KANSAS 


enn. 


E 
SALES OFFIC 
Lepoad Columbus, Ohio 








SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 








GERS, INC. 














THEY GO TOGETHER .. . 


HE fine milling craftsmanship that stands 

behind Shellabarger flours and the care- 
fully planned consumer advertising program 
sponsored by the Millers National Federa- 
tion fit perfectly together. Both are powerful 
sales helps for any baker. 








The millers’ national advertising to boost 
the sales of baked goods is running in na- 
tional magazines with circulations totaling 
more than 55,000,000 people. Bakers can get 
extra punch and power in their own adver- 
tising by tieing in with these national. ad- 
vertisements. 





Shellabarger flours will help boost sales, too. 
For Shellabarger quality affords the finest 


possible foundation for a loaf that will stand 
out in any market. Consumers want quality. 
The national advertising copy promises qual- 
ity. And Shellabarger flours give you the 
right start to bread quality. 
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Pretzel Bakers Incorporate 


to Push Industry Promotion 


PHILADELPHIA — The National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute has been in- 
corporated in Delaware to continue 
the promotion of the product and 
the other activities of the institute. 
Its headquarters are at 8617 German- 
town Ave., this city. 

The officers are Alex V. Tisdale, 
Pennsylvania Butter Pretzel Co., 
Easton, Pa., president; Jack Stein- 
berg, Royal Guest Foods, Inc., Los 
Angeles, first vice president, and 


Qe seer ene omen 





Angie Grippo of Grippo Cone & Pret- 
zel Co., Cincinnati, second vice presi- 
dent. Harold H. Moss, Philadelphia, 
is secretary-treasurer. 

The institute’s program will con- 
centrate on promoting new uses for 
pretzels and educating the public on 
their nutritional value. Mr. Tisdale 
stated that the test promotional work 
last year was so beneficial that it 
will be expanded in 1949. 

New members of the board of di- 
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rectors include Charles C. Dybvig, 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
delphia; Nathan Reisman, J. Reis- 
man & Sons, Philadelphia, and 
Charles Layfield, Pennsylvania Pret- 
zel Co., Allentown, elected for three- 
year terms; Floyd B. Kulp, Perfect 
Foods, Inc., Lansdale, for two years, 
and Cora Miller, Miller Pretzel Co., 
Allentown, who will fill a one-year 
term. 

Anne Quinlan, Quinlan Pretzel Co., 
Reading, and Penn Brinton, Keystone 
Pretzel Co., Lancaster, remain on the 
board of the institute, filling their un- 
expired terms. 

The program during 1949 will con- 
centrate on promoting new uses for 


WHEN it is time to compare the results you get with TRU-FLO, 
as against cakes baked without it, here’s what you'll see. 

The cakes baked with TRU-FLO are invariably finer textured, with a 
smoother finish and better volume. And if you make that comparison after 
two or three days, you’ll mark the sweeter, fresher taste and flavor of the 
TRU-FLO cakes. You'll notice too there’s no weeping, or sticking to the pads. 

And when you sample the icings, you'll see how soft and smooth the TRU-FLO 


icings stay under a dry, firm surface that prevents their sticking to the wrapper. 


SSeS See) 
Let the Hachmeister Representative show you how easy —and r \ 


economical—it is to make better cakes and icings with } 


TRU-FLO. He will be glad to furnish formulas. 


HACHMEISTER-IN 








PITTSBURGH 
« PENNSYLVANIA 


* 
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pretzels and disseminating education- 
al publicity on the nutritional value 
of pretzels. Plans are also being dis- 
cussed for an annual National Pretze] 
Week with special point of sale ma- 
terial being distributed by the in- 
stitute’s members to their retail out- 
lets. 

Mr. Tisdale said that in 1939 the 
per capita consumption of pretzels 
was % lb., while in 1947 it had risen 
50% to reach the % Ib. per capita 
mark. This increase represents a gain 
to the industry itself of $5,040,000, 
since its 1947 income was $15,120,000 
over 1939’s $10,080,000. 


Further Effort Desired 


However, he added, although this 
comparison is conclusive proof of the 
results of the test publicity campaicn, 
it also points up the need for further 
and more intensive promotional cf- 
forts. Mr. Tisdale said that the sur- 
face has only been scratched as {ar 
as the pretzel industry is concerned 
as compared with biscuits and crack- 
ers, per capita consumption of which 
is 10.5 Ib. 

Mr. Tisdale further announced thit, 
for the first time since its inception 
30 years ago, the institute has set up 
associate memberships for the bene- 
fit of suppliers, permitting the latter 
to share in membership benefits and 
participate in the National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute’s promotion. Among 
the first suppliers to take associate 
memberships are: the Container Cor- 
poration of America, Philadelphia; 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia; J. D. 
Ferry, Harrisburg; Kehr Paper Prod- 
ucts, Philadelphia; C. E. Stevens, Bal- 
timore. 

To Concentrate on Seal 


The newly outlined promotional 
campaign, according ‘to Mr. Tisdale, 
will include publicity for the pretzel 
industry in general, but will concen- 
trate on promotion of the institute's , 
seal and contain special projects for 
the exclusive use of the members. All 
members will display this seal prom- 
inently on their trucks, boxes, pack- 
ages and through their local distribu- 
tors. Attention will be focused on the 
seal as a symbol of membership in 
the National Pretzel Bakers Institute. 

One of the first promotional activi- 
ties being sponsored by the imstitute 
is a pretzel recipe contest, which will 
be conducted through the Feature 
Bureau radio syndicate on over 100 
women’s radio programs throughout 
the country. The contest will com- 
mence early this spring. 


MILLING COMPANIES AFFILIATE 
WITH PRETZEL GROUP 


PHILADELPHIA — The William 
Penn Fiour Mills, Philadelphia, t!e 
Red Lion (Pa.) Milling Co. and A. }k. 
Ulish of Millersburg, Pa., have b:- 
come associate members of the N:\- 
tional Pretzel Bakers Institute. F.r 
the first time since its inception °) 
years ago, the National Pretzel Ba).- 
ers Institute has set up associate men'- 
berships for the benefit of suppliers, 
permitting the latter to share in 
membership benefits and participa‘¢ 
in the National Pretzel Bakers In- 
stitute’s promotion, which is plann( 
for 1949. The promotional campaig1 
will include publicity for the pretz:! 
industry in general, but will concer- 
trate on promoting the institute’s se:! 
and on special projects for the excli'- 
sive use of the members. Its aims a'¢ 
to promote new uses for pretzels an‘ 
suggestions for new ways to ser‘© 
them and as a result increase cor- 
sumption of pretzels. 
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In leading National Magazines 


these 6-WAY NUTRITION FLAGS 
tell your customers what Eviiched 


Bread contributes to the all-around 
balanced diet. 


VITAMIN B, 


(Thiamine) For 
healthy nerves, 
normal appetite 





IRON 


Helps build the 
, > red blood needed 
for health 


a as ' : t oa ZAA 

: FOOD ENERGY | a 
: STA To sustain the 5 : ee Ge \ 

pace of modern 





















Tue Millers’ Long Range Program pro- 
motes the consumption of your bread. Standard 








Milling Company mills flours of uniform high 
quality that help you make your bread good 
to see— good to eat—a pleasure to sell. Talk to 
your “Standard” man about these quality flours. 


STANDARD coneinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Spices! They give life to baked goods! They 
give life to sales! That’s where Durkee 
comes in. 

By the pound, or by the carload—Durkee 
delivers every spice you need. And every 
grain of it is Durkee quality —the highest 
standard for flavor and purity! 

In addition to the “basic” spices, Durkee 


has led in the development of special grinds 


and flavor combinations . . . business build- 
ers such as “Apple Pie Spice,” for special 
baking needs. 


What are your special requirements? 
Durkee, the great Name 
in Spices, can prob- 
ably supply you out 
of stock and in any 


quantity you need! 


Durkee Spices 


a Product of 
DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of spices than Durkee 











BIG, 
. RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Every step in the milling of 
BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE 
Flour is a scientific operation that 
guarantees maximum uniformity 
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The 146,000,000 people of the 
United States can and should 
eat more Wheat flour products 


KANSAS 


FLOUR MILLS CO. 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Exhibition in 
CHICAGO—The program for the 
convention and exhibition of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
May 23-25 at Milwaukee will be so 
planned that the theme will not only 
be a command but will show the 
retail bakers how to get in line, ac- 
cording to a recent ARBA announce- 


ment. 
“Products will actually be baked 
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Plans for ARBA Convention and 


Milwaukee Told 


and demonstrated by the foremost 
bakery artisans, in a model, modern 
bakeshop, with ample seating capac- 
ity for all who attend, the announce- 
ment said. “Demonstrations will be 
made by the use of fermentation vats, 
subzero, retarded dough refrigerators, 
and the modern bake ovens on how to 
schedule production so that baked 
foods reach the consumer at their 


peak quality, tasting as good as they 
look, when they (the customers) 
want them, with a minimum of shop 
labor cost. 

“Lessons will be given on Manage- 
ment and Administration so that bak- 
ery proprietors can and will derive a 
fair profit from the operation of their 
business, with the consumer being 
served with the finest quality and val- 
ue of baked foods at reasonable 
prices.” 

Bakery Foods Display 

A display of bakery foods is to be 

featured in two completely modern 


retail bakery sales rooms. These 





Have YOU been tempted lately ? 


It’s certainly truer today than ever 
that a baker has to watch his costs. .. 


BUT! If you’re tempted to cut in- 
gredients that add to the quality of 
your products—watch out! 


Brother . . . that’s risky! 


Your business is built on quality. 
And when you produce a bread that’s 
not up to quality standards, your bus- 
iness is likely to start sliding off. And 
once you’re down, it’s an awfully hard 
climb uphill again. 

So stick to 6% quality nonfat dry 
milk solids ... and protect your name 
and business. 


Capitalize on this wonderful ingre- 
dient in your advertising. Tell your 
customers — who are becoming more 
nutrition-minded — that you are using 
6% nonfat dry milk solids in your 


bread . .. that it adds protein, vita- 
mins, minerals ... makes your bread 
more appealing, tastier, and nutritious! 


Borden’s Breadlac is 
Bakery-Tested for you! 


For the very best nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids, always specify Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac when you order from 
your jobber. 


Breadlac is tested in a bakery-test 
that is a test. Breadlac quality never 
varies from barrel to barrel. 


Try Breadlac, and we feel certain 
you will agree wholeheartedly! 


Borden's BREADLAC 
peste eta Se a om ne sae 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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stores will be stocked each day with — 
a large select variety of bakery prod. — 
ucts from Milwaukee bakeries. 

The selling technique of bakery © 
products by qualified sales directors — 
of the retail bakeries as well as by: 
prominent persons of the trade will be 


featured in these two stores. Formu- - | 


las for all bakery products displayed — 
by Milwaukee retail bakers will be | 
furnished to all who request them, 7 

Point-of-sale promotional. material — 
of. ARBA, the Bakers of America — 
Program and the Long Range Pro — 
gram will be the basis for presenta- 
tion of how retail bakers can tie in _ 
with these efforts. 


Visits to Bakeries 

Any registered baker can visit Mil- 
waukee’s bakeries by registering his 
desire with a member of the trans- 
portation committee at the trans- 
portation desk. 

The regular business sessions will 
be full of valuable information, with 
educational subjects assigned to 
speakers. 

Exhibition space in the main audi- 
torium is already at a premium, the 
ARBA reports. The newest and lat- 
est equipment and utensils will be 
displayed. The newest and _ la est 
developments in commodities nd 
ingredients will be shown in the 
booths by makers of such products. 

“Get ready to be in line by plan- 
ning now to attend,” the ARBA urges. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD MURPHY JOINS 
LAURITZEN & CO. SALES 


CHICAGO—Edward E. Murphy has 
joined Lauritzen & Co., Inc., to direct 
the sales of the organization’s prod- 
ucts throughout the midwestern 
states, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by G. F. Lauritzen, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Murphy has 
been associated with the baking in- 
dustry for 20 years. 





G. W. Fasching, Jr. 


FLEISCHMANN CHANGE — The 
Denver district of the Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., has 
been absorbed in the San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Kansas City and Seattle 
districts, and the new enlarged Se- 
attle district will be headed by 
George W. Fasching, Jr., who was 
appointed Seattle district manag¢r 
Oct. 22, 1948, and has been managing 
both the Seattle and Denver districts 
since that date. 
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per ounce of dough for white bread 
should be 5.83 cu. in. for the best 

DO YOU KNOW . © « P _ results. True or false? 
4. The average 9-in. two crust pie 


a i i il requires about 10 oz. pie dough. True 
A or false? 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects a peg pong mvoneg brine dao ypc 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the Pengo tha a ‘aie “de P 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, ” b 7 
turn to page 54 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct pearance, is made by bringing to a 


boil 1 Ib. 12 oz. corn starch and 1 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. gal. water. True or false? 





1. The ash content in a flour is a firm to spread nicely, it should be 6. There is no objection to storing 
definite indication of its quality. True thinned down with water. True or yeast in a basement. True or false? 
or false? false? 7. Super heated steam is not suit- 

2. When marshmallow becomes too 3. The cubic inch pan displacement able for bread baking. True or false? 
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SYMBOL oi 


superlative 
























This is the symbol of a superlative Depend upon this symbol as your assur- 
service—the sign of a great Family ance that every COMMANDER-LARABEE 
of Mills—devoted to the produc- . “Bakers Flour” of your choice will 
tion of the finest of flours for always maintain its own high standard 
Bakers Exclusively. of uniform baking quality. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 


COMMANDER MILLING ca Minneapelis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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8. The addition of about 3 or 4% 
dark rye flour in the dough will help 
to decrease the tendency for whole 
wheat bread to be crumbly. True or 
false? 

9. No harm is done when fruit 
filled pies are allowed to stand around 
for half an hour or so before they . 
are placed in the oven. True or false? 

10. When an oven has quite a bit ‘ 
of bottom heat, causing the bread to ‘ 
have a dark bottom, it is a good i 
idea to use pans having four knobs / 
on the bottom. True or false? F 
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11. For best results, fresh liquid 
milk used in bread doughs need not 
be heated and cooled before using 
it. True or false? 

12. As powdered cinnamon used in 
making raisin bread darkens the 
crumb, the use of oil of cinnamon is 
recommended to eliminate the dis- 
coloring. True or false? 

13. Custard angel foods are made 
by adding 12 to 16 oz. custard cream, 
per quart of egg whites, just before 
the flour is added. True or fals-? 

14. Molasses contains invert s) rup 
which causes cookies to soften u) in 
damp weather. True or false? 

15. A newly milled flour requires 
more mixing time than flour made 
from the same wheat 6 or 8 months 
after harvesting. True or false? 

16. Corn syrup is used in some 
fruit pie fillings so that it will have a 
high gloss. True or false? | 

17. Making twist bread requires a 
stronger flour than either split or 
round top bread. True or false? 

18. Using flour: as 100% in pie 
doughs, it is usually recommended 
that 50-60% shortening be used for 
bottom crust and 60-75% for the 
top crust. True or false? 

19. To obtain the best flavor in 
cakes, sour cream butter should be 
used rather than sweet cream butter. 
True or false? 

20. The use of some cake flour in 
the dough stage will decrease the 
toughness of the crust on twist bread. 
True or false? 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


APEX ALKALI PRODUCTS CO. N 
NAMES REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA—J. K. Irish and 
J. E. Hagy, in joint association, will 
represent the Apex Alkali Products 
Co., in its eastern sales division. The 
headquarters of Mr. Irish and Mr. 
Hagy will be at the 69th St. Theater 
Bldg., Upper Darby, Philadelphia. ‘The 
products handled will be a comp!cte 
line of detergents, cleaning com- 
pounds and soaps. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. F. HAMPSON NAMED TO 
AMERICAN BAKERIES POST 


ATLANTA—Douglas F.- Hampson 
has taken over as controller (or 
American Bakeries Co., here, accord- 
ing to an announcement by C. Stuart 
Broeman, president of the company. 
Mr. Hampson, a member of ‘he . 











Georgia Society of Certified Pu! lic 
Accountants and the National As;0- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, has been 
associated with the accounting firm 
of Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co., since 
1930. He has been in charge of their 
Atlanta office since 1942. 

A native of East Orange, N.J., \!r. 
Hampson began his business career 
in 1928 in New York after receiving 
his degree from New York Unive'- 
sity. 

His civic activities here include 
serving as treasurer of the Atlanta 
Civic Theater and the Collier Hi!!s 
Civic Club. 
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South Carolina 
Bakers Elect 
J. F. Barnes 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Officers of the 
South Carolina Bakers Council were 
elected for 1949 at the annual meet- 
ing of the council at the Wade Hamil- 
ton Hotel, Columbia, recently. They 
are: president, J. F. Barnes, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Florence, S.C.; vice 
president, Lee Nason, Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., Augusta, Ga., and treasurer, 
N. O. Smith, Columbia Baking Co., 
Columbia. 

The executive board was completed 
by the election of seven other mem- 
bers of the council: 

J. M. Laverty, retiring president, 
Palmetto Baking Co., Orangeburg; 
Frank Hollingsworth, Home Baking 
Co., Greenwood; S. M. Lollis, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Anderson; J. E. 
Swan, H. H. Claussen’s & Sons, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; J. A. Arnau, Columbia 
Baking Co., Greenville; H. D. 
Schweers, Claussen’s Bakery, Charles- 
ton, and Roger Hughes, Aunt Har- 
rict’s Bakery, Union. 

rhe recording secretary, appointed 
by the president, is Sanford Epps, 
Claussen’s Bakeries, Inc., Columbia. 
The executive secretary, appointed by 
the executive board, is Harlan B. 
Stout, Columbia. 


———=-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOLINGBERG BAKING CO. 
ACQUIRES BIG JO BAKERY 


RHINELANDER, WIS.—The Nol- 
ingberg Baking Co., operating here 
and in Iron River, Mich., has acquired 
the wholesale and manufacturing 





' business of the Big Jo Bakery, Stam- 


baugh, Mich., according to M. F. Nol- 
ingberg, head of the company. The 
consolidation was effected to increase 
efficiency and service. 

The transaction makes the Noling- 
berg concern one of the largest in 
northern Wisconsin and the upper 
Michigan peninsula. High costs of- op- 





F. ©. Frey 


NAMED TO SALES POST—F. C. 
Frey was recently appointed general 
sales manager of the American Maize 
Products Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by James B. Melick, vice 
president. Mr. Frey has been with the 
company for 37 years in various sales 
capacities, 
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eration and distribution prompted the 
merger. Under terms of the merger 
the Nolingberg company obtains the 
bread formula of the Big Jo bakery 
and will produce it in the Iron River 
plant. Big Jo wrappers will continue 
to be used. The Butter-Nut bread and 
wrapper used by Nolingberg will also 
be continued. 

E. J. Wittock acquired the Noling- 
berg retail and wholesale baking busi- 
ness in Rhinelander, where he will 
own and operate the plant. The Big 
Jo retail store and baking plant in 
Stambaugh may be taken over by 
several of Wittock’s employees, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wittock. 
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ud, is doubly important to wholesale bakers. 
The package must give the product sales appeal to 
prompt the first purchase and it must protect the 
quality of the product to insure repeat sales. That’s 


why so many bakers are switching to the new 


laminated packages. 


Unlike ordinary packages, laminated packages have 
a sturdy, rigid, 3-layer construction — an outside 
cover of high-grade paperboard bonded to an inner 
greaseproof liner sheet by a special moisture resist- 


ing agent. They withstand rough handling . . . are 


moistureproof and greaseproof. 





Overlapping of distribution will be 
eliminated under the new Nolingberg 
management. The Big Jo bakery will 
operate only as an independent retail 
outlet. The Big Jo bakery was estab- 
lished 19 years ago by Mr. Wittock, 
while Nolingberg’s. plant was estab- 
lished in 1912 by the late Elmer 
Nolingberg, father of the present 
owner who himself has been actively 
engaged in its operation for 20 years. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WISCONSIN FIRM ADOPTS 
NEW PRODUCTION PLAN 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—A new sys- 
tem of production in which bakery 
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products are not touched by human 
hands throughout the entire process 
will be introduced by the Bennison & 
Lane Bakery here during 1949, ac- 
cording to Walton Lane, president of 
the bakery. 

All products made by the local 
wholesale firm will be handled in the 
new manner so that bread, for in- 
stance, will be handled by nothing 
other than machines from the time 
the dough is prepared until it has 
been baked, wrapped, and automati- 
cally packed into delivery trucks for 
delivery to grocers. 

All of the bakery’s products will be 
packed in cartons. 





THE SOLUTION TO YOUR VARIETY GOODS PACKAGING PROBLEM 
MAY BE IN THIS SIMPLE EQUATION 


The greaseproof liner prevents shortening from 
spotting the outside of the package. The high qual- 
ity paperboard permits colorful design and the use 
of attractive pictures. In addition, windows may be 


used to provide all the desired visibility. 


WHY LAMINATED PACKAGES 


4. Ease of 


ARE BEST FOR BAKED GOODS 


1. Keep freshness and flavor 
2. Attractive appearance 
3. Cleanliness 


handling and physical protection 


5. Better display 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
) RESEARCH COUNCIL 


131 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 





MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Iilinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalomazoo, Michigan 


Contciner Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 





Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 
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Kansas City Plant of Sunshine 


Biscuits, Inc., Nears Completion 


KANSAS CITY—Ovens more than 
two city blocks long are now being 
installed in the new Kansas City 
plant of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., ac- 
cording to Hanford Main, president of 
the company, who stated that the 
the plant when completed next 
spring will be “‘the world’s most mod- 
ern bakery.” 


Sunshine now operates 23 plants 
and over 100 warehouses throughout 


the country. The company has under- 
taken a large moderhization program, 
rapidly nearing completion. 

Sunshine which was founded 46 
years ago, began its operations here. 
The new plant will be located in the 
Fairfax district. ; 

The building is more than 1,200 ft. 
long and has approximately 800,000 
sq. ft. of floor area. In the central 
section, the building is multiple-stor- 


ied, with a central portion five stories 
in height, flanked by long wings on 
either side which will house the last 
word in machinery for both biscuits 
and candy. One wing is two stories, 
the other is three stories, and each 
is more than a block long. 

The new Sunshine plant here will 
house what are said to be the world’s 
largest ovens, employ some 1,000 peo- 
ple, and provide amiong other im- 
provements, air conditioning in vir- 
tually all working areas, a maximum 
of light through specially selected 
glass which will not only permit a 
maximum of daylight, but will be 
heat absorbing and glare reducing as 
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@ Firm offers in advance... 


60 days or more 


Now—you too can enjoy the many real benefits of 
easy-to-store, easy-to-handle, easy-to-stack COTTON 
BAGS... at the lowest net-trip cost! 

Your sturdy cotton containers are processed by these 
bag buyers into useful items for American housewives. 





We will provide name and address of your nearest 
cotton bag buyer. Or, if you prefer, we will have him 
get in touch with you. Write us TODAY. 








et. 


BAG LABELS 

Make sure your flour arrives in cotton 
bags by tipping these gummed labels to 
your purchase order. Write today for a 
FREE SUPPLY. 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 
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well. In addition, all employees as 
well as all visitors will be assured of 
ample parking space surrounding the 
plant. 

Two parallel railroad spurs wil] 
run the entire length of the building 
on the south side, where as many as 
40 railroad cars can load and unload 
simultaneously. 

The complete engineering and 
architectural requirements for this 
project, were prepared and super- 
vised by Sunshine’s own enginecring 
department, under the supervision of 
M. C. Haley, chief engineer. A com. 
plete scale model, more than 20 ft. 
long, of lucite and stainless stee)] and 
with scale “templates” of all installa- 
tions, was built by Sunshine cngi- 
neers in order to make a thorough 
study and investigation of every op- 
erating detail. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Paper Registration Device 


A description, photographs, fea- 
tures and specifications of the “Paper 
Registration Device,” American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.’s latest feature 
for the “AMF Standard” bread wrap- 
ping machine, are presented in a re- 
cent leaflet issued by the company. 

The leaflet pictures the way leaves 
appear with no registration of brand 
name or trade mark. Next to it is 
shown the “new look” in bread pack- 
aging, achieved with the paper reg- 
istration device on the AMF standard 
bread wrapping machine. 

Executives interested in obtaining 
copies of this informative new leaf- 
let may write to the Bakery Divi- 
sion, American Machine & Foundry 
Co., 485 5th Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 
asking for leaflet DM-503. 


Silicone Fluids 


A new publication of the Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., de- 
scribes the “DC 200” silicone fluids. 
Titled “DC 200 Silicone Fluids, Dow 
Corning Silicone Notebook, Fluid Se- 
ries No. 3,” the publication was pre- 
pared by the Dow Corning organiza- 
tion and is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It deals with the properties and 
behavior of the “DC 200 Silicone 
Fluids,” semi-organic fluids notable 
for their heat stability, shear re- 
sistance, relatively constant viscos- 
ity over a wide temperature range, 
lubricity, water repellancy and good 
dielectric properties. Further inform- 
ation on the booklet, containing ta- 
bles, graphs, and text, is available 
from the Dow Corning Corp. 








Flour Sacks Discussion 


At the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Ev zi- 
neers, one of the subjects for dis: \1s- 
sion was “Flour Sacks—Pap: '— 
Cloth.” This was in the form of an 
open forum, in which there par' ci- 
pated representatives of the manu- 
facturers of paper flour sacks, | °P- 
resentatives of the manufacturer~ of 
cloth flour sacks, and bakers. 

Copies of the bulletins will be s°nt 
on request to the secretary, Vic ‘or 
E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle Wac er 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chic1g0 
1, IL, if a 3¢ stamped addressed en- 
velope is sent for each paper desired. 

John A. Larigan, St. Regis Paper 
Co., N. Y.; Dr. Betty Sullivan, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo'is; 
C. F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann B: 0s. 
Bakery, Williamsport, Pa., and Rob- 
ert C. Devinny, Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago, were spe2k- 
ers on the forum. 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS BP vg MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Tri-State Bakers 
Make Plans for 
April Convention 


NEW ORLEANS — Chairmen and 
members of the various committees 
in charge of the forthcoming spring 
convention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. here April 24-26, with head- 
quarters in the Jung Hotel, met Jan. 
6 at that hotel to formulate plans 
for the three-state meeting, and 
adopted as the theme for their April 


EXERCISING 


| Leailerch Yo 


| Tue price you pay 
for leadership, in any market, 
is the unfailing quality of your 
baked products and a contin- 
uing service of true eating 
satisfaction for the consurtier. 
One of the surest 
maintain that kind of con 
sumer-satisfying quality in 
your breads is with plenty of 
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gathering, “A Convention for Bakers 
—Not Wholesale, Not Retail, Just a 
Bakers’ Convention for Every Type 
Operator.” — 

Following the meeting, Ben J. Poll- 
man, Smith Bakeries, Meridian, Miss., 
president of the group, explained 
that this program was adopted to im- 
press upon bakers that the conven- 
tion would be designed and arranged 
for all operators, and to dispel the 
idea of divisions in the industry. Mr. 
Pollman said that in previous con- 
vention programs there has been too 
much stress on a division of bakery 
operators into classes, with resultant 
separate sessions. He said that it was 
the opinion of committee chairmen 





Sto 


BowMAN UPC*, the nonfat 


dry milk solids that’s produced 
especially for better baking. 


Its leadership among bakers 


of finest quality breads has 


been won by many years of 
carefully guarding its quality 
and maintaining the uniformity 


of its splendid baking qualities. 
Let BOWMAN UPC* help you 
exercise your qualities of lead- * 


ership. 














pay the price of leadership with better breads. 





and members that this stress tends 
to disorganize the unity of the in- 
dustry, and that too many bakers’ 
meetings lay too much stress on 
special sessions of retail and whole- 
sale for local and regional groups, 
and that the following of this pat- 
tern is conducive to ‘‘widening the 
gap” between wholesalers and retail- 
ers, 

“There should be no division within 
the industry, because all major prob- 
lems, generally, affect every operator, 
and as such there should be unison 
among them in our efforts to solve 
these problems,” Mr. Pollman de- 
clared. 

Presiding at the meeting was J. 


We help you 





| BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


a 140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Roy Smith, Smith Bakeries, Mobile, 
Ala., who is first vice president of 
the association and chairman of the 
speakers’ and general arrangements 
committee. 


Registration April 24 


Decision was made to open regis. 
tration for delegates to the conven. 
tion April 24 in the Jung lobby, with 
morning business sessions April 25 
and 26. The Tri-State Bakers Allieq 
Assn. has been invited to sponsor en- 
tertainment for the afternoon and 
evening of April 25, and the annual 
party and installation of officers wil] 
be held on the night of April 26. 


Mr. Smith anriounced that the con- 
vention program would be designed to 
include subjects of interest to both 
retailers and wholesalers, consistent 
with the theme of the convention. 
Effort is being made, he said, to have 
speakers on merchandising, produc- 
tion, management, cost control, gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward business 
and what to expect, and business eco- 
nomics. 


Committee Chairmen Name: 


Committee chairmen named in ad- 
dition to Mr. Smith, Mr. Pollman an- 
nounced, include Mrs. Bernard Schut- 
ten, ladies; Georges Dennery, Charles 
Dennery, Inc., registration; Alois J 
Binder, Jos. Binder Bakery, retail in- 
terest; Carl Goldenberg, entertain- 
ment, and William C. Bacher, Bacher 
Bros. Bakery, badges, all of New Or- 
leans. 


Mr. Pollman also explained that a 
finance committee, comprised of An- 
dreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, chair- 
man; Mr. Goldenberg and Archie 
Johnston, American Bakeries Co., all 
of New Orleans, had been appointed 
to supervise association and conven- 
tion expenses, 

It was also pointed out that in view 
of the restricted number of hotel 
rooms available at the Jung, conven- 
tion headquarters, the policy of 
handling room reservations will again 
be followed this year. An _ unan- 
nounced committee, Mr. Pollman 
stated, will shortly mail a form let- 
ter from association headquarters, 
giving the procedure that will be fol- 
lowed in handling reservations, which 
the hotels require to be handled 
through the association. 
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L. 0. AULD NAMED TO HEAD 
MICHIGAN ALLIED TRADES 


DETROIT —The annual general 
meeting of the Michigan Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn. was held recently 
at the Hawthorne Valley Country 
Club here. Election of officers for 
the year 1949 was held, and the (ol- 
lowing were elected: president, L. O. 
Auld, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; vice presi- 
dent, Malcolm Thomson, Chapman & 
Smith Co.; secretary and treasurer, 
C. W. Todd, Backo Products Co., ]e 
troit. 

New directors elected were: Ra!ph 
Tieche, Brolite Co.; A. V. Waugh, Fed 
Star Yeast & Products Co., and J. © 
Calhoun, Fabricon Products. 

Former directors who will continue 
to serve are: Carl Humphrey, Stand 
ard Milling Co.; Leroy Kowalski, F. 
M. Stock & Sons; John Ellis, General 
Mills, Inc.; Jerry De Clerq, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; C. W. Swanson, King 
Midas Flour Mills, and W. M. Hin’s, 
Procter & Gamble. 

The first meeting of the board of 
directors for 1949 was held Jan. 10 
in the offices of John Schallert, sec- 
retary of the Michigan Bakers Allicd 
Trades Assn. 
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The 1949 


HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Crop is in splendid condition 
OUR under this blanket of snow 


A@ tn and promises well. 
YEAR 








This means continued excellence in 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 








Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwrt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 48 











1. False. The amount of ash in a 
flour gives some indication of the. 
extraction. As a rule the lower the 
ash content in flour made from a cer- 
tain amount of wheat, the higher the 
grade of flour. However, it is no in- 
dication of baking quality. 
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2. False. It should be placed in a 
kettle and heated in a warm water 
bath. It should be stirred until it 
softens enough to spread readily. 
When cool, it will set up again. 

3. True. Pickering and Norton aft- 
er much study found that for a 1-lb. 
open top loaf the best results were 
obtained by using 5.83 cu. in. per 
ounce of dough. 

4. True. It is our experience that 
10 oz. of dough is just about the cor- 
rect amount to figure for each pie. 

5. False. It is made by bringing to 
a good boil from 9 to 12 oz. corn 








starch with one gallon of water. 
Usually, a small amount of salt is 
added to improve the flavor, about 
% to % oz. 

6. False. The ideal temperature for 
storing yeast is from 40-45° F. At 
55° F. or over the yeast will start 
to weaken and deteriorate. Base- 
ments are usually too warm for stor- 
ing yeast at any time. : 

7. True. Low pressure steam should 
be used for baking purposes. Steam 
is used in the oven for its moisture 
content. It prevents the crust from 
setting too rapidly, thereby produc- 








N ew and improved B-E-T-S provides 
an easy, accurate and economical 
method of enriching your bread with 
all required nutrients as shown on the 
“Flags of Enrichment”’ of the Millers’ 
Long Range Program. These nutri- 
ents, together with the food energy 
and protein values in bread, provide 
6-way nourishment for your con- 
sumers, 

IRON—An adequate supply of iron is 
necessary at all ages to help build the 
red blood needed for health. B-E-T-S 
provides iron in a highly assimilable 
form—ferrous sulfate—and it’s the 
iron that’s assimilated that’s important! 
VITAMIN B; (Thiamin) — Essential to 
a good appetite, properly functioning 
digestive system and normal, healthy 
nerves, 


RIBOFLAVIN — An important vitamin 
for children. Essential for healthy 
eyes and skin and for proper coordi- 
nation of the muscles. 
NIACIN— Helps keep tissues healthy 
and prevents pellagra. 








FOOD ENERGY— Bread is an economical 
and excellent source of food energy... 
providing the body fuel needed to 
sustain the pace of modern living. 


PROTEIN—Composed of amino acids, 
called the protein “‘building stones” 
because they are so essential in help- 
ing to build and maintain healthy 
tissues. 


Give your bakery products a sales 
boost by enriching with B-E-T-S and 
tying in with the Millers’ Long Range 
Program. 





New and Improved 


B-E-T'S 


Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE—THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF |RON— 
AS AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


Has been accepted by the Baking Industry— 
several billion loaves of bread have been en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. 


potencies of all required nutrients accurately, 
easily and econofnically. 

FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET, AS- 
SURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM EN- 
RICHMENT. 


2 
3 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
4 











® 
Use 7, 








Powerful germicide, to sanitize your bakery. 


| 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ————__| 


sin anit SH 


NEOCURTASAL® 
BAKERY TYPE 
Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of seasoning 
agent to replace salt in specialty breads 

for salt-restricted diets. 





ro 
inc. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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ing maximum expansion of the loaves 
in the oven. Super heated steam is 
dry and is useless as a source of hu- 
midity. It would have a very in- 
jurious effect on the loaves. 


8. True. Using 3 or 4% potato flour 
also seems to decrease this difficulty. 

9. True. In fact, it is the general 
opinion that crust shrinkage is some- 
what decreased when this procedure 
is used. 

10. True. These knobs keep the 
bottoms of the pans just slightly from 
the hearth and away from the strong 
bottom heat. 


11. False. When the fresh milk is 
heated to near the boiling point and 
cooled, its baking quality is greatly 
improved. 

12. True. However, this oil is quite 
potent and care must be taken when 
using it so as not to get too much 
in the dough. For safety, it is a good 
idea to dilute it with some glycerine. 

13. False. From 5 to 6 oz. custard 
cream are used per quart. The cakes 
will have to be scaled somewhat 
heavier as the volume will be de- 
creased when the custard is added. 
Using 12 to 16 oz. would decrease 
the volume too much. Some bakers 
use a custard flavor which may be 
obtained from various bakers’ sup- 
ply houses. 

14. True. Invert syrup is known as 
a hygroscopic ingredient which has 
the property of drawing and retain- 
ing moisture. The lower the grade of 
molasses, the greater the invert sy- 
rup content. 

15. False. It would require less 
mixing time than flour made from the 
same wheat later in the season. 

16. True. It is also used to add 
bulk without adding too much sweet- 
ness. It decreases the tendency of 
boiling out in the oven. It also helps 
to keep the filling moist for a longer 
period of time. 

17. False. In making twist bread, 
a weaker flour with a lower protein 
can be used than when making split 


* or round top bread. 


18. True. Some bakers use as high 
as 80-85% shortening for their top 
crust. 

19. True. Sour cream butter has a 
more pronounced butter flavor than 
sweet cream butter. In making icings 
containing a large percentage of but- 
ter, usually sweet cream butter is 
recommended as otherwise the flavor 
may be too pronounced. Sugar seems 
to intensify the flavor. 

20. True. It has been found that 
using 10% or more cake flour will 
decrease this toughness. The use of 
3% potato flour also decreases toug!i- 
ness. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROY E. SANDBERG JOINS 
MAAS-KEEFE CO., ST. PAUL 


* ST. PAUL—Roy E. Sandberg, for- 
merly associated with Standard 
Brands, Inc., has joined the sal:s 
staff of the Maas-Keefe Co., St. Pau! 
bakery supply firm, according to 4 
recent announcement by A. B. Maa 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BISCUIT PLANT CLOSED 

ST. LOUIS—tThe local plant of the 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. has 
been closed because of a decline in 
the biscuit business in the St. Louis 
area, it was announced by Harry * 
Moore, executive vice president of the 
firm. The plant employs about 20! 
persons. Last year the firm sold its 
Dayton, Ohio, plant and closed its 
Louisville, Ky., plant, transferring op- 
erations to St. Louis. 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Well known for their good baking prop- 

erties, Nebraska wheats are better than 
ever on this crop. That’s because the 
work of the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
ment Association over the past decade 
has proved to farmers the value of 
growing recommended wheats. More 
than 98% of Nebraska wheat is of 
varieties considered “good” to “excel- 
lent” in milling and baking character- 
istics. And nearly all Nebraska wheat 
is of just four recommended varieties. 
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Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured above 
at the Extensograph. Extensograms 
similar to those shown above this 
photo are run on doughs after 45 
minutes fermentation and again after 
180 minutes. Significant points are the 
height of the curve, the width of it, 
total area beneath it and the rela- 
tionships recorded between the two 
fermentation times. Extensograms 
and similar laboratory charts are the 
“bluprints” that enable us to make 
Maney flours uniform and dependable 
with top notch baking qualities. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily ; 





TO ASSURE BETTER 
BAKING VALUES IN 


MANEY FLOURS 


E literally tear dough apart in the Maney Labora- 

tories to measure baking properties of flour before 
being approved for use in your bakery. That’s part of 
the careful production control which assures the finest 
baking performance for every sack of Maney flours. 


Doughs are pulled apart on the extensograph—one of 
many ingenious flour testing devices in the Maney Labora- 
tories. The extensograph stretches a piece of dough 
until it breaks and measures the amount of stretch and 
resistance to stretching. 


Doughs are first prepared and measured in the farino- 
graph. So that all conditions will be standardized, the 
extensograph is fitted like a miniature bakery with a small 
rounder and moulder to produce a uniform dough piece 
and a cabinet in which the dough is fermented at controlled 
temperature during rest periods prior to testing. 


The extensograph chart gives us fuller understanding of 
the quality of flour tested and its reaction to fermentation 
in the bakery. It enables us to be more accurate on indi- 
cations of the loaf volume that will be produced and it 
also affords a measure of how flours respond to maturing 
agents in the mill and yeast foods in the bakery. 


Extensograms like the one pictured herewith are only 
one of many “blueprints” which guide the production of 
Maney flours. Like the Mixograph, Farinograph, Amylo- 
graph and other dough testing devices previously de- 
scribed in these advertisements, the Extensograph assists 
us in maintaining constant uniformity of production and 
in knowing exactly the baking response of Maney flours 
before they are milled for you. 


Because Maney flours are thus “blueprinted” at every 
step in production, they give you planned and assured 
baking results. With Maney flours you can make the finest 
loaf you ever made. Try them and you will be convinced. 


LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’S BEST 


MANEY MILLING CO. 





EM 


Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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ALBERTA 


The McLeod Bakery has opened in 
new premises at McLeod. 

Charles A. Heck has discontinued 
the business of the Model Bakery 
at Coleman. 


ARKANSAS 


Thompson’s Bakery at Prescott, 
owned and operated for the last three 
years by Robert Thompson, has been 
sold to J. E. Osburn of Little Rock, 
who has assumed management of the 
bakery. Mr. Thompson sold the bak- 
ery because of ill health and plans 
to enter a school of cake decorating. 
Mr. Osburn, the new owner, was 
affiliated with the Wonder Bread 
Bakery in Little Rock for the last 12 
years. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


J. D. King and G. G. Fletcher have 
filed declaration of their partnership 
in the business of the Vancouver 
Crumpetry, 212 East Hastings St., 
Vancouver. 

Parkway Bakeries, Ltd., has been 
incorporated with an authorized cap- 
italization of $10,000. Registered of- 
fices of the firm are located at 1063 
James Ave., Coquitlam, to engage in 
the bakery business. 

The Crow's Nest Bakery has closed 
down at Fernie. 

Jill Cookies, Ltd., has recently been 
incorporated with capitalization of 
the company being composed of 10,- 
000 n.p.v. shares. Registered offices 














of the firm are located at 523 West- 
minster Trust Bldg., 713 Columbia 
St., New Westminster. 

Erection of new premises for the 
City Bakery is now in progress at 
Duncan. 


CALIFORNIA 


Arnold and Carmel Jones have 
sold their J. & J. Donut Shop, 5512 
Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach, to 
Alan R. and Beulah Dresser. 

George W. Ready has sold his 
George’s Doughnut Shop, 683 South 
Coast Blvd., Laguna Beach, to Wal- 
ter F. Rening. 

J. M. Flaxman has sold his Marsh’s 
Ice Cream & Doughnut Shop, 1119 
Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, to Earl 
and Philomena Owens. 

Paul and Monica Robidou have sold 
their Wyatt’s Doughnut Shop, 1631 
W. Pacific Coast Highway, Long 
Beach, to Sally Gallup and Olga Lisk. 

Jack W. Nicholson has sold his Cot- 
tage Bakery, 915 Linden Ave., Car- 
pinteria, to Helen Berry Metty. 

A co-partnership of Oscar Lassoff 
and William Piels now own and op- 
erate Welsh’s Bakery, 3417 S. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles. 

Howard L. Freese recently pur- 
chased the bakery located at 14309 S. 
Atlantic Ave., Compton, from Mal- 
aby & Co., a concern that operated 
the bakery in conjunction with its 
drug, sundries and notions business. 

Carl and Joe Rosenberg and Larry 
Honeyman have sold the Chicago 














Bakery, 2201 Brooklyn Ave., Los An- 
geles. The buyers are Joe Jacobs 
and Ernie Greenwald. 

Roy and Lucille Miller sold Mrs. 
Good’s Doughnut Kitchen, 7409% 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, to Dor- 
othy R. Sultan. 

Arnold, Kenneth and Ross Burg- 
hardt have sold their bakery at 4352 
Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City, to Wil- 
liam and Zella Betts. ; 

Harry O. and Clara M. Walgren 
have sold their Hobby-Lobby Dough- 
nut Shop, 1406 Cravens St., Torrance, 
to Charles and Bertha Darrow. 

George A. DeVitto has sold the 
Ramona Cake Shop, 849 S. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles, to Rudolf T. Ger- 
isch. 

COLORADO 

Julius Frey has sold Frey’s Bakery, 
706 E. 17th Ave., Denver, to Jacob 
B. and Iva L. Beck. 

Frank M. Eppich has purchased the 
England Bake Shop, 6031 E. 22nd 
Ave., Denver, from Lester T. England. 

The Elite Bakery, 2419 E. 28th 
Ave., Denver, is now operated by 
Norman Adelsohn. 

A new bakery has opened at 127 
E. Colorado Ave. in Colorado Springs. 
It is being operated under the name 
of the Kirchner Bakery and is owned 
and operated by Daniel C. and Louise 
Kirchner. 

FLORIDA 


The Helen Hawkins Delicacies is 
a new Bakery .opened at 909 49th 





St. S., Gulfport. A complete line of 
bread and pastries will be featured. 

Robert E. and Mary E. Stone have 
opened a bakery to. be known as 
Stone’s Bake Shop, at 458 N.W. 79th 
St., Miami. 

The newest bakery to open in 
Miami is the Pastry Mart, at 5228 
W. Flagler St. A full line of all breads 
and pastries will be offered. 

Mrs. Natt’s Bakery, N.W. 36th 
St., Miami, has opened a new outlet 
in the Farmers Market, Inc., at 100 
S.W. 13th St. 

Ann’s Bakery, owned by Ann H. 
Groves, has been opened on Court 
St., Stark. L. H. O’Hara of Jackson- 
ville is in charge of production. 


MONTANA 


Addison D. McKinnon recently pur- 
chased the Purity’ Bakery and Confec- 
tionery in St. Ignatius from Homer 
Welch. Mr. McKinnon has had five 
years’ experience in bakery work. 


NEBRASKA’ 


The Blair (Neb.) Bakery, operated 
by Marlin Taylor, recently moved to 
new and more modern quarters in 
the Lundt Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


Peter Pulakos, Inc., which has been 
engaged in the baking business in 
Erie, Pa., for more than 50 years, has 
opened its new plant and retail store 
at the corner of 11th and Liberty Sts. 

The Syracuse Planning Commission 
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One of our good baker customers wrote us 
recently that POLAR BEAR had given him 
such uniformly good baking results that he would 
hesitate to use any other flour. For fifty years 
_ POLAR BEAR has kept faith with its users 
by giving the finest baking satisfaction. We 
are proud of this record. 















Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 





























The NEW Be anne COMPANY 


=ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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has denied permission to Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., to enlarge its premises 
at 408-24 Hudson St. and 501-15 Rich 
St. Spokesmen for the bakery threat- 
en to abandon the bakery property if 
the petition for expansion were de- 
nied. They said the firm planned to 
spend $250,000 on buildings and $100,- 
000 on new machinery under the ex- 
pansion program. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Biehler’s Bakery, 12 Buffalo St., 
Hamburg, by Norman G. Biehler, Sr. 

Abe Saltzman, proprietor of three 
large bakeries in Buffalo, will open 
his fourth Dec. 1 at 2146 Delaware 
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Ave., Buffalo. It will be one of the 
largest and best equipped bakeries in 
the city. Mr. Saltzman will move his 
manufacturing facilities from its 
present location to the new bakery 
and bake and distribute to all four 
stores from that center, which is in 
the heart of a new shopping center. 
A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Sloan Baking Co., 279-281 Michael 
St., Buffalo, by Stephen and Adolph 
Zasowski. : 
Lochner’s Home Bakery, 230 James 
St., Utica, has been reopened follow- 
ing an extensive redecorating pro- 


gram. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Lloyd Roberts and Jack Holzer 
have constructed an addition to their 
Model Bakery in Linton. 
The Vita Bakery and lunchroom in 
Bismarck recently held its grand 


opening. ; 

Russell Foss and Marlan Brevold 
have nearly completed work on a new 
building in Portland for their bakery. 
Mr. Foss was formerly employed in 
a Grand Forks bakery, and is an ex- 
perienced baker. 


OHIO 


Holiday Sweets, Inc., Columbus, 
makers and retailers of bakery prod- 


For successful bakers who insist on a better loaf of bread, 
REX and CHARM are ideal flours. Expert wheat selec- 


tion, skillful milling and careful laboratory control combine 


to insure constant uniformity of these flours at the highest 


level of baking excellence. From the early days of the cen- 


tury to today, these standards have been zealously main- 


tained to make baking easier and loaf quality better. 
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ucts and candies, has leased its first 
downtown location at 40 N. Third St. 
Emil Newhauser, formerly of Spring- 
field, has joined the firm and his 
recipes will be included in many new 
pastries for this winter, according to 
LeRoy Morris, president. 


WISCONSIN 


The South Side Bakery has opened 
in the new Ralitz Super Market in 
Wausau with “on the spot” baking 
being under direction of Lloyd Har- 
ness, graduate of two baking insti- 
tutes of technology. A complete line 
of bakery goods is being produced 
and sold at the store. 


The Quality Bakery Cafe has been 
formally opened in the Majestic 
Theater Bidg., Ashland, by Herman 
Terhark, who, with his wife, have in 
the past operated the Quality Bakery 
at 508 W. 2nd St., and the Bakery 
Lunch at 112 W. 2nd St. The two 
businesses have now been combined 
in the one location. A complete line 
of bakery goods is provided. 

A bakery department featuring a 
complete line of bakery goods baked 
in Sheboygan, is a feature of the new 
Piggly Wiggly Super Market which 
has been opened at Union Ave. and 
Wedemeyer St: by Carlos Scjlichting. 
The department is taking special or- 
ders for wedding, birthday and simi- 
lar type cakes. 


The Goeb Bakery of Milwaukee has 
opened a new downtown store with 
new hours. It will be open from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m., as a convenience to 
late shoppers and theater goers. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milwaukee Bakers’ 
President Urges 
Industry Strength 


MILWAUKEE — Stressing that 
each association is a link in the im- 
portant coast-to-coast chain making 
up the baking industry, and that in 
order for this chain to remain strong, 
each link must be at top strength 
at all times, Roman Seitz, Seitz Bak- 
ery Shoppe, Milwaukee, newly elect- 
ed president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn., urged active member- 
ship in not only local, but state and 
national organizations of the indus- 
try. 

“We, as an industry, are one of the 
most important in keeping the daily 
bread before the public, and it is 
necessary for each and every member 
of this industry to give unstintingly 
of his time, effort and money to keep 
it in the top ranking spot it now en- 
joys throughout the country,” Mr. 
Seitz noted, stressing “our daily 
bread is to give others their daily 
bread . .. the staff of life .. . the 
baked goods that are not only eye 
appealing, tasty, but also healthful 
and nourishing,” he pointed out in 
his inaugural address at the January 
meeting of the Milwaukee group. 

Mr. Seitz also paid tribute to the 
allied trades, not only for the*top 
quality raw materials and equipment 
it provides and through it enables the 
baking industry to produce top flight 
merchandise, but also for the time 
and effort it spends the year-round 
in providing “helps” for the industry 
in the form of formulas, display and 
merchandising materials and ideas, 
and its financial support through 
membership in baker associations, co- 
operation in staging conventions and 
otherwise helping the baking industry 
“over and above the call of duty.” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm ' 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


tHe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cinites 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 





NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Coble Adiirece: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 














HH#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





es | 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 









FLOURS - FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Costle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 






PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS +» GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" ime} Sek, baer 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA eo 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL * TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — 








USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES~ 
TOTAL 1,441,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—November deliv- 
eries of grain and grain products 
made up 1,441 million pounds of the 
2,547 million pounds of food and ag- 
ricultural commodities delivered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
during the month. 

Deliveries under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration program in- 
cluded 396 million.pounds of wheat, 
96 million pounds of flour, 64 million 
pounds of Siamese rice, 42 million 
pounds of grain sorghums and 19 
million pounds of barley. 

November deliveries to the De- 
partment of the Army, largely for 
civilian relief feeding in occupied 
areas, amounted to 768 million 
pounds. This included 433 million 
pounds of wheat, 104 million pounds 
of corn, 47 million pounds of 
flour, 19 million pounds of po- 
tato flour, 19 million pounds of 
copra and 18 million pounds of Sia- 
mese rice. Deliveries to cash-paying 
foreign governments included 298 mil- 
lion pounds of wheat and 22 million 
pounds of grain sorghums. 
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Egg Products Output 
Drops Off Sharply 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during November, 1948, to- 
taled 3,933,000 lb., compared with 
4,742,000 lb. in November, 1947, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. Egg drying operations dur- 
ing the month were on a larger scale 
than a year ago while freezing oper- 
ations were on a much smaller scale. 

Dried egg production during No- 


vember totaled 855,000 lb., compared - 


with 330,000 lb. in November, 1947. 
Production consisted of 733,000 Ib. 
dried whole egg, 65,000 lb. dried al- 
bumen, and 57,000 Ib. dried yolk. Pro- 
duction of dried egg for the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled 42,938,000 Ib. 
months of 1948 totaled 42,938,000 Ib., 
compared with 85,399,000 Ib. in 1947. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 
LEOTI, KANSAS—The Southwest 
Grain Co. of Hutchinson has pur- 
chased the Coronado elevator east 
of Leoti from Lloyd Mathes, Wichita 
county grain man. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
a — 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyzy 











CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 








Where ground is limited, valuable 
space can be saved by storing flowab|: 
bulk materials in Neff & Fry supe:- 
concrete stave silos. What's more, cor 
veying distances are shortened, reduc- 
ing labor and equipment costs. 

Neff & Fry staves are dense, smoot! 
enduring. They interlock to form strong, 
tight joints. Each tier is bound wit 
high-tension steel hoops. The resuit is 
substantial structure which serves for 
generation with virtually no upkeep cos 

Some of the materials now bein; 
stored in N & F silos are cement, chem 
icals, coal, fertilizer, grain, gravel, lim 
sand, sawdust, seeds, water, wood pulp 

If you have a storage problem o: 
project, be sure to obtain complete in- 
formation from us./You won't be high 
pressured, for we have enough business 
without employing such tactics. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN - 

FLOUR - 

FEeps - 
SA Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — GALGARY — MONTREAL 
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R. G. PRA. 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Guiuren,"’ Melbourne 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





ik — 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 








= 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Ca‘if, 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, fil. 


Montreal, Canada 


















.CHER-~VANIELS~"VIDI2 

Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS zrratony. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. ” GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 
LS 


MILLING WHE M EV § JC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’Sxtrion ‘Or The UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 








DULUTH | 

















Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 
St. Louis Portland maid Poesia Davenport 
K Ci Gal New York Galveston Columbus 

ansas City veston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. OC, 








Jones-Herre_saTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 





























Choice 


MILLING =| 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C, Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


re 












Complete GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 













KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 










the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 





coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch ~ 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
: FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 































OPERATING 


Members nai the fellowing edinngess Ww ABA 5 H ELEV ATOR OFFICES: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000. 000 Bus. Chicago, Tl. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange a 

New York Rubber Exchange Ve : pee age een 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Asmaaiiin, 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Automatic Band Printer 


More effective merchandising of 
bakery products is expected by Jack 
Schafer, president of Schafer’s Bak- 
eries, Detroit, and Schafer’s Bakery 
Products Co. Through the use of the 
“Schafer’s Automatic Band Printer,” a 
new machine which prints bands 
around bread while wrapping. 

The printer is a precision made, 
self-contained unit, which will fasten 
onto the baker’s present wrapping 
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machine. It prints a sales message 
on a specially waxed one-side band, 
dries the ink and applies the band to 
the package, all in one operation— 
while the loaf is wrapped. The unit 
is said to run for long periods without 
attention from the wrapping machine 
operator. Plate changes and wash-up 
of press require but a few minutes 
each day. Special odorless, instant 
drying inks are used. 

“Schafer’s Automatic Band Printer” 
is said to afford sales advantages at 
less cost than regular pre-printed 
bands. Further information may be 
obtained from Schafer’s Bakery Prod- 
ucts Co., 2108 McClellan, Detroit, 
Mich. 


New Pan Maes 


By means of the improved “Cres- 
cent Cabinet” in the distribution of 
food and baked goods by bakeries, 
the manufacturer claims costs are 
greatly reduced through bulk han- 
dling and ease of movement and foods 
are delivered in a more sanitary con- 
dition with less breakage. The cab- 
inet is being produced in two heights 
—69% in. and 57% in., both designed 
to receive the standard 18 by 26 in. 
bun pan. The “41” cabinet holds 41 
pans and the “33” cabinet holds 33 
pans, spaced on 1% in. centers. Rub- 
ber tired ball bearing swivel casters, 
5 in. diameter, make handling easy 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


Exceptional baking qualities 


is the reason 


HUNTER flours have such a long record of serv- 
ice to the baking industry. HUNTER’S CREAM 
—the oldest flour brand in Kansas—has repre- 
sented the best in baking quality for more than 
70 years, a reflection of our policy of careful wheat 
selection and expert milling craftsmanship. 


KANSAS 










































ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT 


FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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over door sills, sidewalks, ice and 
snow. New placing of the casters 
permit closer nesting in the truck. 

Construction is of aluminum alloy, 
with steel base, welded into a strong 
unit. All steel parts are cadmium 
plated, and cannot rust. Detailed 
specifications, prices and delivery in- 
formation can be obtained from Cres- 
cent Metal Products, Inc., 18901 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKING FIRMS 
CHANGE BRAND OF BREAD 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Colvin 
Baking Co. and its affiliated syndi- 
cate, the Gardner Baking Co., has 
replaced its Bamby bread, produced 
for the past 25 years, with a new 
and softer Purity loaf as part of its 
modernization program. 

The new Purity loaf was first in- 
troduced to the public in November. 
Baking time of the new type bread 
is longer, but the crust- is not as 
crisp as on the Bamby loaf. Cor- 
pany officials noted that the softer 
loaf is “what the customers want.” 


One of the principal reasons for 
the change to Purity as a brand name 
instead of renaming the new type 
bread Bamby is given by Louis Gart- 
tner, president of the Gardner and 
Colvin firms. “Often both Bamby and 
Purity were sold in the same com- 
munities, actually in competition with 
each other. The adoption of a single 
name fits better into our advertising 
and promotion on billboards, radio, 
newspaper’ advertising and other 
media.” ; 


During 1948, the local plant under- 
went extensive modernization, in- 
cluding new machinery such as flour 
blenders, sifters and conveyors, to 
speed up production and eliminate 
hand handling of flour. 

“Modernizing the plant is part of 
a five-year replacement and remode!- 
ing program we have been carrying 
on extensively,’ Mr. Joyce noted 
“All departments have completed 
changes and all new equipment has 
been added.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Book on Sugar 
Published 


@ Government Materia! 
Compiled by United States 
Cuban Sugar Council 


A book entitled “Sugar—Facts and 
Figures” has been published by the 
United States Cuban Sugar Council 
136 Front St., New York 5. 

The material contained in the book 
was derived chiefly from U.S. and 
Cuban government agencies to pro- 
vide a convenient compilation. Texts 
or pertinent excerpts of texts, of leg- 
islation, agreements and similar docu- 
ments are included. 

The book, according to a foreword 
by David M. Keiser, chairman of the 
council, has been prepared “to pro- 
mote a wider public understanding 
of the sugar-producing industry in the 
principal areas supplying the U.S 
market, and particularly in Cuba, the 
major source of sugar consumed in 
the U.S.” 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BISCUIT FIRM BUYS LAND 

BALTIMORE—The Maryland Bis- 
cuit Co. will at some later date ex- 
pand and modernize its operations on 
the 447 acres it has purchased from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for $55,- 
000. The property is on Harkins Road. 
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For Perfect Doughs 





EF BET Ate RRA Ut 


<P te 
Teer 


Santa Fe 
Trail 


Finsit Bahery 
a. 2 Prtent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


MILL CAPACITY — 10,000 CWI. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








































As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 





City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


») Bank E Sut Company 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1913, 



















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































_ | A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


| Flour for Export: 


37 WALL STREET 

















NEW YORK CITY 5 














DIGBY 8-0774 





























SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHekatT FLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















































Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Safety Booklet 


A 16 mm. sound-color motion pic- 
ture on highway grade crossing ac- 
cidents has been released by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, 
together with a 12-page 2-color book- 
let carrying the same title, “Look, 
Listen, and Live.” The film, first of 
its kind, and the booklet were pro- 
duced by Union Pacific to help 
counteract the mounting toll of grade 
crossing accidents. The distribution 
of both safety helps will be chiefly 
through the highway patrols in the 
11 western states served by the 
Union Pacific. The patrols will screen 
the picture for school and civic groups 
and will distribute the booklet at the 
showings. Further information on the 
production is available from W. G. 
Murphy, Director of Public Relations, 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha. 





Export “Know-How” 
Booklet 


_ An eight-page booklet titled “Four 
Ways of Doing an Export Business” 
is available to business executives, 
without charge, upon direct request 
to the publisher, Exporters’ Digest, 
170 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


This booklet comprises a series of 
export “know-how” articles, of par- 
ticular interest to firms now starting, 
or considering, an export program. 
The articles cover the four principal 
methods of conducting an export busi- 
ness, under the individual titles: “Ex- 
porting Directly from the Factory,” 
“The Independent Combination Ex- 
port Manager,” “Selling Abroad 
Through Export Houses” and “Eight 
Reasons for Forming a Subsidiary 
Export Company.” 

Exporters’ Digest is a publication 
of American Foreign Credit Under- 
writers Corp. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED BAKERY MANAGER 

UTICA, N.Y.—Robert Kilmer, a 
former foreman of the Utica Baking 
Co., has been named manager of 
Meiseners Bakery in Kane, Pa., which 
specializes in cake decorating and in 
Danish and French pastry. Mr. Kil- 
mer, who resided in Utica about 25 
years, was foreman of the Utica Bak- 
ing Co. for nine years. Prior to that 








he was with Delorio Bros. bakery for 


two years. 








| TRADEMARKS 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
notice of opposition. 

NANCY ANN—Johnson Biscuit Co., Sidux 
City, Iowa; bread (white, rye, potato, rai- 
sin cinnamon, wheat and cracked wheat). 
Use claimed since March 1, 1940 

THE BLACK ANGUS—The Black Angus, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; pastry, pies, cakes 
and bread. Use claimed since Feb. 27, 1946. 

M. PECHTER’S — Pec hter Baking Co., 
Inc., New York, N. rye bread. Use 
claimed since 1888. 

SMARTIES—B. H. Karmen, doing busi- 
ness as Foods of California, Chatsworth, 
Cal.; cookies. Use claimed since July 138, 
1946. 

PRETZEL BITZ—Specialty Development 
Co. Bluffton, Ind.; bakery products of same 
composition as pretzels but of a shape 
differing from the ordinary twisted pretzel 
and also from so-called pretzel sticks. Use 
claimed since Aug. 1, 1937. 

TORCHY—Dairy State Foods, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; animal crackers and cookies. 
Use claimed since July 1, 1947. 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











—-FLOUR 
Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 














Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 54 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereai 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists Pict hosr* 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








KELLY-E RICKSON CO 


Brokers 


Fiout 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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, REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
—— 
Cable Address: “Donreacs,” London CRAWFORD & LAW GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 8 8 EE 
: 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
. , ey ae LONDON, E. C.3 Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
—“" : pea Cable Address; “Oamettia, ata Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Established 1870 ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. -LUCHSINGER, -MEURS & CO.’S. 
‘STANNARD COLLINS & CO. (GLASGOW) LTD. HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
(E.A.GREEN : 
| IMPORTERS OF AMSTERDAM—C. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS ALS, OATMEAL : 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS a ae * FLOUR IMPORTERS 
4 | Oe oe Girect LONDON, E. ©. 3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW i Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. s s 
= Cable Address: “Famed,” London Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Matluch 
J 
; STOLP & CO., LTD. 
} COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. mh AB winch Sh 
e FLOUR IMPORTERS ye 47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 
17, Corn Exch Chamb We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW export business to Holland. 
€ ‘a . Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London Cable Address: ‘Diproma.’’ Glasgow the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 
- Cable Address: ‘‘TronToprRI,”’ Lond es 
ape mg WILLIAM MORRISON & SON Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
) PLOSLONEY SMITH LTD. (Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
me » Lens atts cco gaa 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
ar e 
ase MPO 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND Baltic Chambers ‘on siamains I RTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 50 Wellington Street Cable Address: ‘“‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
‘| Sates Sees. £ DONG Be... cine Beatiey Cable Add : “WAVERLEY” All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
et 
CG. BE. FEAST & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS | N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
S. E. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
rere Room 50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. AMSTERDAM 
eething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
epee tt - ri Cc. L. F. business much preferred, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
q Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. Cable Address: “Clencairn,” Glasgow Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
7a PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW aah aaeye ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, “ ” 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “MaRvEt,” Glasgow Cable Address; ‘“Fr.ixcoHENn” Reference; De Twentsche Bank 
x} 
| HARRIS BROS.& CO. Grain) Ltd. | Watson & PHILIP, LTD. TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS (Successor M. J. Vos) 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS shape cons HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
3 and FLOUR 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 (Established 1908) 
41 Constitution St., LEITH . 
Oe Axe LONDON. E.C.3 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE IMPORTER Tt ina das as CEREALS 
7/59 St. ~h. U. 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN P 
68 Constitution Street LEITH Cables: ‘Pri. Dundee Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 
= 3. VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT Bstablished 1881 
FENNELL, SPENCE & co. JAMES ALLEN & Co., (Belfast) Ltd. ; (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) BRODR. JUSTESEN 
IM Oo 7 i Importers of COPENHAGE 
cane van enh aopeciee — Se FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. IMPORTERS AND AGENTS ‘ 
FEED, ETO ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
, 4 , 738 i . Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. Ulster Bank ee rt foe Ref.: men oy eee Rotterdam a area, Sweden, Finland i 
° - able Address: “JUSTESENS 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “ANcHoR,” Belfast Guaranty Trust Co., New York All Standard Codes Used 
J Corr.: Postbox 1151 at gatas ’ arg 
Algemeene Handel-en ’ FLEMMING BANG 
| D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. N. V. industrie Maatschappy N.Y. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH S FLOUR MILL AGENT 
45 Hope Street Aca! Spa GLASGOW “MEELUNIE” P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM  “l@shisgade 1 = COPENHAGEN, V. 
(Flour Union, . BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF | Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Heerengracht 209 FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS "of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
OFFICES ALSO AT AMSTERDAM HOLLAND References: Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
LIVERPOOL LEITH Importers of: De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
DUBLIN BELFAST i alg Seas. = Olas - March The Guarantee Trust Co., New York A.B.C. 5th Edition 
” ‘ 7 ; Cane Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam . Riverside 1901 and Improved 
| Established 18385 
—— | BULSING & HESLENFELD | ry EK iy D s r I ’ [ F EF S — The Feedman’s 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
weekly 
W ANT ADS | Also Handling Bakers Sundries s00 Ba, bc 6 nein te 2. 
jolicit Correspondence From " nea inn. 
er ee Manufacturers and Exporters - s Th GC = - d I d newspaper 
| Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam erves e Growin ee ndust 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | “*yimrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (0) | A 8 Y 
N E. KOERNER 
THE FRANK R. PRINA ELLYAaure. H. J. GREENBANK JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
CORPORATION ome, handisers & COMPANY FLOUR 
Domestic FLOUR export FLOUR P, O. Box 646 
LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 919 No. Michigan Ave. 404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
t 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CHICAGO PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS .¢ MINNESOTA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
b Leavenworth, Kansas 














“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 























For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
tank MINNESOTA 


& cirtv , 

















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 

















able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 








C. 
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British Scientists 
Continue Flour 
Improver Studies 


LONDON — The British medical 
journal, the Lancet, comments upon 
the recent decision of the U.S. gov- 
ernment to prohibit the use of Agene 
and to substitute chlorine dioxide as 
a flour improver. 

When discussing the subject 18 
months ago the Lancet suggested 
that first reactions might be for the 
immediate abolition of Agene as an 
improver in. milling technique but 
cautioned that fuller investigation 
tended to discount any precipitate 
action. It was considered that the 
whole subject should remain in the 
field of investigation with the double 
approach by medical research and by 
industry. Reference is made to the 
fact that research is still in progress 
among British scientists and medical 
practitioners. Continuing, the Lancet 
states: “In substituting chlorine di- 
oxide for Agene the Americans have 
recognized the need, under modern 
conditions, for flour improvers. The 
need is even greater in Britain, where 
much of the wheat milled is, perforce, 
not of the best bread-making quality, 
and where, as in the U.S.A. but not 
some other countries, the bulk of the 
read is made not by hand but in 
nachine bakeries. 

“Clearly further research is called 
for in the quest. for an improver 
which by its very nature would be 
above suspicion. Ascorbic acid could 
be used, but even if the necessary 
quantity could be made its cost would 
probably be prohibitive. An intensive 
inquiry with the aim of finding a 
satisfactory biological (as distinct 
from chemical) improver would be 
well worth while. 

“Much of the research now being 
done on Agene is directed towards 
the isolation of the product, formed 
by the interaction of the gas with 
protein, which is responsible for the 
toxie effect on dogs. The isolation of 
this product should help to explain 
the toxic substance’s different action 
on dog and on man, and should also 
throw light on the mechanism of flour 
improvers in general.” 

It is understood that the British 
milling industry has already devel- 
oped plants for generating chlorine 
dioxide if the current research proves 
to the industry and to the govern- 
ment that a change from Agene is 
necessary. 
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AGRONOMISTS SHOW HIGH 
YIELDS FROM PLUMP SEED 


TORONTO—Higher acre-yields of 
cereal crops can be expected if large 
plump seed is sown, instead of shriv- 
eled or small seed. Agronomists at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, have announced the results 
of tests made there and on the basis 
of the tests, use of cleaned and grad- 
ed seed is recommended. In an ex- 
periment with oats it was found that 
plump seed produced 62 bu. an acre 
as compared with 46 bu. with small 
seed. The record yields in Ontario 
last year, using plump seed, were 
wheat, 70 bu.; oats, 102 bu., and bar- 
ley, 53 bu. - 
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WHEAT INDEX PRICE DOWN 


TORONTO—tThe Searle Grain Co.’s 
index of things farmers buy now 
Stands at 207.4% (1913-14 equals 











100%). This means that these same 
items cost farmers of the west, at 
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the present time 107.4% more than 
did similar items of the same quality 
in 1913-14. The index number of the 
price of a bushel of wheat now stands 
at 202.2% which means that the pur- 
chasing power of a bushel of wheat is 
now 3% lower than it was in 1913-14. 
Calculation is based on $1.55 No. 1 
Northern Ft. William. 
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CATELLI FOOD PRODUCTS 
SHOW GAIN IN PROFITS 
TORONTO—A net profit for the 
year ended Nov. 30, 1948, of $450,608 
is reported by Catelli Food Products, 
Ltd., compared with $347,737 for the 








previous year. In the report to share- 
holders, Paul Bienvenu, president, 
notes that profits during the last two 
years have been bolstered to a good 
extent by what might be termed non- 
recurring profits derived from export 
trade with countries which are now 
able to look after their own require- 
ments. There still will remain, of 
course, the company’s normal export 
business and the position in the do- 
mestic market is extremely strong. 
The new Lethbridge plant, which is 
expected to begin operations within 
a few months, will be equipped with 
the most modern and efficient ma- 
chinery and production from this 
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plant will be not only for its own 
district but also for that previously 
served by the Vancouver plant. 
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ONTARIO BAKERS TO MEET 
IN TORONTO MAY 9 AND 10 


TORONTO—The 1949 conference 
of the Ontario Bakers Assn. will be 
held in Toronto May 9-10, with the 
annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers to take place on the following 
day. Plans are under way to present 
a most outstanding conference again 
this year and a good attendance is 
expected. 
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@ helpful improvements 
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1. LIGHTER COLOR , 


2. FINER, MORE 
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BUOYANT PARTICLES 


3. LONGER SUSPENSION 


THESE NEW ‘ROCHE’ WAFERS break down 
into thousands of more particles—flour-fine 
and more buoyant.so that they stay in sus- 
pension longer (less pail rinsing) and give 
still further assurance of even distribution 


throughout the dough. 


4. SUPER-THOROUGH DIFFUSION 





ample safety margin—the requirements for 
all State enrichment laws. Formula as recom- 
mended by Scientific Advisory Committee of 


the American Institute of Bakers. 
Your yeast company salesman will fill all 


orders with these new SQUARE wafers. 


They are lighter in color, They disintegrate 
within a minute when tablet is dropped into 


agitated water in your yeast emulsifier. The 
SQUARE design assures most accurate halv- 
ing or quartering for odd-sized doughs. 


Use one SQUARE wafer to each 100 lbs. of 


flour and your bread and rolls will meet—with 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


129-131 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn 21,N.Y. 





Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


rested 
oly * |: 
ected 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO ° U. s. A. 








Mennel 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at slevators we own and operate. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








A SUCCESSFUL DODD 
BUSINESS CA 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Bread Street New York City 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











France to Abandon 
Rationing of Bread 
Beginning Feb. 1 


LONDON—A report from Paris in- 
dicates that the rationing of flour 
and bread will be abandoned in 
France Feb. 1. 

The bakers have been protesting at 
the continued imposition of ration- 
ing regulations for some considerable 
time and they have declared that the 
regulations were unnecessary. The 
protests increased at harvest time 
when the big outturn resulted in am- 
ple supplies of wheat. The govern- 
ment insisted upon retaining ration- 
ing but reduced the extraction rate 
of wheat flour. In spite of this fre- 
fusal several bakers failed to ac- 
cept coupons when offered cy con- 
sumers and some prosecuticns re- 
sulted in fines and imprisonment. 
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BENJAMIN L. HARGIS, 67, 
DIES IN K. C. HOSPITAL 


KANSAS CITY—Benjamin Lillard 
Hargis, a retired partner of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, and a former 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, died in St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Kansas City Jan. 28. Mr. Hargis, 
who was 67 at the time of his death, 
was of a family who through several 
generations was identified with the 
grain and milling business. 

Mr. Hargis was the son of the late 
Benjamin F. Hargis who operated 
a grain business in Kansas City at 
the turn of the century. He started 
in business with his father in 1898 
and became a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in 1909. The 
elder Hargis was president of the ex- 
change in 1901, and Benjamin L. Har- 
gis served a term in 1921. The Har- 
gises were one of two father-son com- 
binations who have headed the board. 

In 1925 Mr. Hargis became resi- 
dent manager for Lamson Bros. office 
in Kansas City, and was elevated to 
the position of general partner in 
1936. He resigned from the company 
in 1941 to operate a stock brokerage 
business independently. He served as 
regional director for the OPA in Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Nebraska for a 
short time during the war. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Jane Stoddard Hargis, of the home; 
a daughter, Mrs. Stoddard H. Martin, 
Ardmore, Pa.; a son, Benjamin S. 
Hargis, eastern sales director, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; a 
brother, William H. Hargis, Belton, 
Mo., and three grandchildren. 
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GMI QUARTER CENTURY 
CLUB MEETS IN BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—Frank A. Dirnberger, 
whose span of service with General 
Mills, Inc., covers a half century in 
Buffalo represented the Buffalo gen- 
eral office employes still in active 
service at the annual dinner of Gen- 
eral Mills’ Quarter Century Club Jan. 
26, in the -ballroom of the Hotel 
Buffalo. 

During the dinner, which was at- 
tended by H. C. Lautensack, presi- 
dent, and other officers, 19 employees 
who joined the company or its pre- 
decessor in 1923, were initiated into 
the club, which was organized three 
years ago. After the dinner, the club 
members were guests of the com- 
pany at the Ice Follies at the Mu- 
nicipal auditorium. 

H, W. Pettibone, former vice presi- 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Ixxchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mri.imea Co., Inman, Kan. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILEING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
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El Reno, Okla. 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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dent and general sales manager of 


the eastern division, was present and 
represented the Buffalo general of- 
fice retirees. The mill employee with 
the longest term of service, still ac- 
tive, is Joseph Maciejewski, with 45 
of service. George F. Smith 
represented the Buffalo mill retirees 
with 45% years of service at the time 
of his retirement. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL OFFICES MOVE 

NEW YORK—tThe New York re- 
gional offices of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. are now at 103 Park Ave. 
The new quarters give E. L. Timber- 
man, regional manager, and his staff 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 







? 
mB- 
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These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
Salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
Salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility, Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-17 St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
mnocess SALT 


larger space and better facilities than 
were available in the International 
Building of Rockefeller Center, where 
the rest of the organization contin- 
ues to occupy the entire seventh 
floor. 
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CHEYENNE WHEAT SAMPLE 
WINS NEBRASKA CONTEST 





LINCOLN, NEB.—A sample of 63- 
lb. Cheyenne wheat won first prize in 
the 1949 Nebraska Wheat Contest for 
its grower, F. A. Kuskie of Grant, 
Neb. Mr. Kuskie will receive the 
Philip W. Pillsbury Award for agri- 
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cultural achievement, plus a bronze 
plaque from the Knights of Ak-Sar- 
Ben and a $25 U.S. savings bond 
from the U.S. National Bank of 
Omaha. 

Gene Guth, Lyman, Neb., won top 
honors in the certified seed division 
with his wheat entry, also of the 
Cheyenne variety. 

The annual wheat show and educa- 
tional program, which was to have 
been held at McCook, Neb. Jan. 6 
had to be canceled because of the 
Midwest’s most severe blizzard. Judg- 
ing of the 443 entries from over Ne- 
braska was completed recently by 
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the judging committee at Lincoln. 
The wheat show and related events 
are sponsored annually by the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn., the 
college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Nebraska Certified 
Seed Growers, and cooperating civic 
organizations. 

Winners of the first -15 places in 
the 1949 contest will submit addi- 
tional wheat for the state milling and 
baking contest. Results of this con- 
test will be announced early in Feb- 
ruary, according to J. C. Swinbank, 
field secretary of the grain improve- 
ment organization. 





AMERICAN 


L smooth, accurate operation, exceptional 
operating convenience, and years of trouble- 
free performance, American ‘‘Standard”’ 
Dividers have long set high standards of 


comparison for the industry. 


Precision scaling action avoids losses due 
to overweights, lowers production costs 
and assures better, more uniform loaves. 
The design provides exceptional conven- 
ience in operating and cleaning, for the 
‘*Standard’’ can be opened up in a jiffy and 


cleaned in a very few minutes. 


American ‘‘Standard’’ Dividers are avail- 
able in 2, 3. and 4 pocket sizes — scaling 
range from 8 to 40 oz., and capacities up to 
3,600 loaves per hour. Write for complete 
information on the sturdy, economical and 
efficient American “‘Standard.”’ 


“STANDARD” DIVIDE 














Qmuricam Bakew 


1600 South Kingshighway Blvd 








St. Louis 10, Mo 
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Cut in German Bread Ration Looms 
as Farmers Fail to Deliver Grain 


LONDON—Reduction of the bread 
ration from 11,000 to 10,000 grams 
a month in the Anglo-American zones 
of Germany is scheduled to take ef- 
fect in February. The ration will -in- 
clude white bread up to an amount of 
1,000 grams. 

The main reason for the reduction 
is the failure of.the German farmers 
to deliver their quotas of bread grains 
and follows the military government’s 
threat to reduce the ration in those 
areas failing to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

Protests have been made by work- 
ers in Hamburg and Bremen, trouble 
spots when the bread ration was re- 
duced last year. Recent allegations 
stated that farmers were holding 
back bread grains for sale on the 
black market and for feeding illicit 
holdings of livestock. 

Maj. Gen. W. H. A. Bishop, regional 
commissioner for North Rhine West- 
phalia, stated that in that province 
the delivery quota for December was 
82,000 tons while actual collections 
amounted to 66,000 tons. In January 
the quota was 95,000 tons and up to 
Jan. 15 only 50,000 tons had been 
turned in. If the deficiency was still 
apparent at the end of January, there 
would be very little bread grain avail- 
able for distribution by the third 
week in February. General Bishop 
referred to the criticism the bread 
grain holdup was causing in the U.S. 
and Britain, since both countries 
were still paying out large sums for 
imports of grain to Germany. He at- 
tributed the recent hardening of 
opinion against Germany by other 
countries to the failure to deliver 
home grown grain. 

The government has agreed to re- 
lease from stock 250,000 tons of corn 
which will be exchanged for home 
grown grain. When growers have 
completed 80% of their delivery quo- 
tas they will receive 112 lb. corn 
for every 336 lb. bread grains deliv- 
ered over and above their quota. 
When the quota has been fully de- 
livered additional supplies will rank 
for an equal delivery of corn to the 
producer. 

Gen. Clay, the U.S. military gov- 
ernor, has declared that responsible 
German authorities have endeavored 
to improve the food situation but he 
considered that the government 
would have to impose sanctions in 
respect of any short fall in grain de- 
liveries. It has been decided, there- 
fore, that for every ton of home 


_grown grain not delivered in Janu- 


ary, one ton of imported grain will 
be held back by the government. 


Price Increase 


The bipartite control office at 
Frankfurt has informed the German 
economic administration that German 
importers will shortly be required 
to pay the full price of imported 
food, seeds and fertilizers. The pres- 
ent price is based on the German do- 
mestic price less handling and trans- 
portation charges. 

Of the articles indicated, bread 
grains will be the most affected by 
the new ruling. From March 1 the 
Germans will have to pay prices equal 
to internal prices and from May 1 
the full value of the goods in the 
country of origin, calculated at 30¢ 
to the mark. Sixty day credits for 
the additional payments will be al- 
lowed at the beginning of the scheme. 

The money paid by the importers 
goes into the counterpart fund which 


is intended to assist German recov- 
ery. 

The change means that the Ameri- 
can and British taxpayers will no 
longer be subsidizing German im- 
ports to the extent of the difference 
between the landed cost of the goods 
and the price charged to the German 
importer. 
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Canadian Agricultural 
Federation Endorses 
World Wheat Pact 


SASKATOON, SASK.—The Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, fre- 
quently referred to as the “Farmers’ 
Parliament,” and made up of the 
representatives of organized agricul- 
ture from coast to coast in Canada, 
held its 13th annual convention here 
Jan, 24-28. H. H. Hannam, Ottawa, 
was reelected president; W. J. Park- 
er, president of Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators, Winnipeg, first vice president, 
and J. A. Marion, president of the 
L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs 
of Quebec, second vice president. 

The CFA board of directors in- 
cludes the following: J. E. Brownlee, 
president of the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd.; J. H. Wesson, president of 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and 
E. H. Keith, vice president of Alberta 
Wheat Pool. 

Stability and security in agricul- 
ture was the keynote of all discus- 
sions, and the more than 300 dele- 





gates and visitors in attendance gave. 


full support to the establishment of 
commodity agreements, including a 
request to the government of Canada 
to endeavor to secure an internation- 
al wheat agreement to become effec- 
tive on Aug. 1, 1949. 

Among other things, by way of 
resolutions, the convention asks for 
adequate federal marketing legisla- 
tion, an analysis of ground grains 
and mixed feeds on bags, feed grain 
quality and identification, the ap- 
pointment of a grain inspection staff 
at Churchill, that Red Bobs wheat 
not be degraded until adequate sup- 
plies of replacement seed are avail- 
able and the establishment of floor 
prices on all agricultural commodi- 
ties. 





Following the open sessions of the 
tors endorsed a resolution urging 
that the Canadian Wheat Board be 
made the sole marketing agency for 
coarse grains. It also requested that 
any legislation giving the Canadian 
Wheat Board the same exclusive 
powers over the marketing of other 
grains, as it now exercises over wheat, 
should be based on the principle that 
the Canadian Wheat Board should be 
an agency operating in the interests 
of grain producers with a duty at all 
times to sell grain for the best avail- 
able price whether in the export or 
domestic markets. 

In addition, the Dominion govern- 
ment is asked to recognize the im- 
portance of the livestock industry and 
take steps to establish necessary re- 
serves of feed grains whenever such 
action is considered necessary. 
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W. J. WYLIE DEAD 

WINNIPEG—W. J. Wylie, 62, died 
here Jan. 26. Mr. Wylie, born in Ire- 
land, came to Winnipeg in 1908, and 
30 years ago joined the staff of the 
Reliance Grain Co., and held a key 
position in that organization at the 
time of his death. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and four daugh- 
ters. 
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ELEVATORS’ GROUP ISSUES 
WHEAT POLICY COMMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Four suggestions con- 
cerning future government wheat 
policy were contained in a statement 
issued last week by the Northwest 
Line Elevators Assn., following an- 
nouncement of the terms for the final 
year of the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
agreement. 

The association’s recommendations 
were as follows: 

“1. Policies evolved for the protec- 
tion of agriculture should avoid com- 
pulsory marketing with its attend- 
ant risks of ultimate demoralization 
of markets. 

“2. Future policies should be based 
on satisfactory floor prices, with the 
maximum return to free markets, 
both in Canada and abroad. 

“3. In view of the losses the farm- 
er will probably be called upon to 
bear, due to past and present mar- 
keting experiences, it would seem 
reasonable to ask that the approval 
of parliament be sought in determin- 
ing future agricultural policies. 

“4. There should be greater evi- 








5% Cut in Home Grown Grain in Grist 
Expected to Improve British Flour 


LONDON—The quality of British 
flour will show a slight improvement 
as a result of the reduction in the 
use of home grown grain in the grist. 
The proportion was reduced Jan. 17 
from 40% to 35% but bakers still 
consider that this amount is too high 
to permit the production of a palat- 
able loaf. The balance is to be made 
up by increasing the use of Canadian 
wheat from 40% to 45%. 

This change has been necessitated 
by the gradual reduction in supplies 
of home grown grain coming off the 
farms. 

Supplies of American flour, 
amounting to 105,000 tons, authorized 
under the dollar-aid scheme, have 
now been arranged and it is under- 
stood that acceptances have been no- 
tified by the Imported Cereals Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food. Offers 
were made by U.S. mills through the 
flour importers. Trade reports indi- 
cate that the flour will be of the 


hard winter type which was used by 
London bakers in prewar days. 

It is unlikely that the Ministry of 
Food will allow the separate distribu- 
tion of this flour to bakers and it will 
be used for admixture with British 
milled national flour in the same 
way that imports of Canadian flour 
are used. 

The quality of British bread still 
gives rise to complaints from con- 
sumers although there has been a no- 
ticeable improvement in _ recent 
weeks. A new angle to the problem 
of bread quality was recently raised 
in the House of Commons by Rupert 
de la Bere, a conservative member, 
who asked the Minister of Food 
whether he was aware that medicinal 
paraffin, which some bakers were 
using in bread, adversely affected 
and injured people with weak stom- 
achs. He also asked what steps the 
minister was taking to insure that it 
was not so used in the future. 
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dence of desire on the part of gov- 
ernment officials to discuss market- 
ing problems with those who have 
gained expert knowledge from long 
commercial experience.” 

The association also urged that a 
Royal Commission be appointed to 
estimate the losses borne by the 
farmer as a result of the agreement. 
The association had made this rec- 
ommendation previously, the state- 
ment said. 
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CANADA LISTS DECEMBER 
WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour to all des- 
tinations for the month of December 
totaled 17,368,000 bu. compared with 
20,592,000 bu. the month previous and 
12,393,000 a year ago. For the first 
five months of the 1948-49 crop year 
total exports of Canadian wheat and 
flour now stand at almost 83 million 
bushels, including 23;320,000 in the 
form of flour. The: five-month total 
includes nearly 59,500,000 bu. cleared 
to the U.K., of which 10,154,000 bu. 
were in the form of flour. 

The December total alone included 
slightly more than 3 million bushels 
in the form of flour, 11,712,000 bu. 
of wheat for British Empire coun- 
tries. The U.K. took 1,666,000 bu. as 
flour as well as 9,900,000 bu. of wheat. 


In addition to the U.K., December 
flour exports went to 54 destinations, 
with Pakistan taking 459,144 bu. in 
terms of wheat, Syria 842,728 bu. 
Philippine Islands 241,047, and New- 
foundland 233,239 bu. Exports of 
wheat included 1,506,000 bu. cleared 
to India, 534,000 to Egypt, 373,000 to 
Lebanon, and 304,000 bu. to Malta. 

Total export clearances of Cana- 
dian rolled oats, oatmeal, oats and 
other grains to all destinations for 
December as well as the first five 
months of the current crop year 
(August-December) are shown in the 
following table: . 

December Aug.-Dec. 











Bu. Bu. 
Rolled oats and 
Oatmeal ..... 69,466 1,111,193 
ge 29,569 5,528,906 
Barley .......5 197,363 9,792,852 
| ee 2,931,060 
Flaxseed ...... 204,801 2,706,267 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HONDURAS TRADE BALANCE 


GOOD; CANADA EXPORTS UP 


OTTAWA — Honduras shares the 
distinction in Central America of hav- 
ing sufficient U.S. dollars to meet or- 
dinary requirements. Her export trade 
in bananas, minerals and forest prod- 
ucts has been well maintained. Can- 
ada’s interest in Honduran products 
is almost entirely in bananas whil< 
Canada’s exports to that country 
mainly comprise consumer product: 
among which flour is prominent. Dur- 
ing the period 1944 to 1947 inclusive 
the value of Canadian exports to Hon- 
duras increased by over 500% and 
a further increase is likely to be 
shown for 1948. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOTAL 2,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour last week totaled 
more than 2,500,000 bu. Of this tota! 
approximately 1,850,000 was in the 
form of wheat, destined for the U.K., 
with the remainder made up of flour, 
for shipment to Switzerland, Trini- 
dad, and other Class 2 countries. 
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LONDON—A survey of the letters 
sent by traders to the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller during 
1948 shows that the prevalence of 
government controls in Europe pro- 
vided the most frequent cause for 
comment. As far as Britain was con- 
cerned, the system of bulk buying 
merited the highest condemnation, 
and some of the remarks passed by 
traders were vituperative enough to 
prove that feeling is running high at 
the continuance of interstate monop- 
oly trading with all its attendant dis- 
advantages under present day condi- 
tions. 

The problem has been currently 
highlighted by a speech delivered to 
the members of the London Cattle 
Food Trade Assn. by Sir Thomas 
Dugdale, a Conservative Member of 
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Parliament and an office holder in 
former conservative and coalition 
governments. While prices of all com- 
modities are falling throughout the 
world, the British government is com- 
mitted to long term agreements rang- 
ing in extent from one to seven years, 
none of which contains an escape 
clause in the event of major price 
breaks. The planners declare that the 
availability or nonavailability of for- 
eign currency must, of necessity, in- 
volve a certain amount of direction 
by the government and this is used 
as a main excuse for retaining inter- 
government trading, a system ideal 
under wartime conditions but unsuit- 
able to the problems of peace when 
prices and conditions are beginning 
to work toward normalcy. The short- 
age of currency which, to European 
traders, is synonymous with a short- 
age of dollars, has, for a long time, 
been accepted as a-reasonable and 
legitimate excuse for the continued 
operations of the bulk buyers. 

Now, however, some doubt is being 
cast upon the validity of this argu- 
ment. Currency is badly used, say ex- 
pert observers, because too much is 
being expended on the purchase of 
food and other commodities abroad. 
The demands of the monopolistic sell- 
ing governments are being met a lit- 
tle too readily and the big profits 
made are being diverted to official 
treasuries and not to the pockets of 
the producers. Argentina is arraigned 
by many as the chief offender in this 
respect. It-is considered that private 
traders given a chance would be able 
to strike a bargain with private pro- 
ducers, acting through exporters, 
which would enable more food and 
feedstuffs to be bought for the same 
expenditure of currency. 


Ree 


The Germans in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can zones are faced with a reduction 
in the bread ration from 11,000 
grammes a month to 10,000 grammes. 
The military government recently 
stated that unless grain delivery 
quotas were fulfilled promptly, the 
ration would be reduced in the offend- 
ing provinces. The German officials 
are reported to be in favor of an all- 
round reduction in all provinces and 


suggest that this would see them — 


through the danger period until the 
new crop is available. Unfortunately, 
this appears to be an attempt to 
evade the issue, which is that cer- 
tain German producers are hoard- 
ing grain for sale on the black mar- 
ket. 

Up to Dec. 31, 1948, only 51% of 
the grain quota of 6,055,000 tons had 
been delivered. Last year, in spite of 
the attempts’ of some Germans to 
hold back supplies, the authorities 
forced the delivery of 90% of the 
grain and it is considered that a 
similar percentage this year would 
safeguard the bread ration. If the 
farmers fail to deliver the grain the 
authorities have no intention of re- 
leasing imported grain and flour to 
make up deficiencies. 

The Germans attribute the sparsity 
of deliveries to threshing difficulties 
and suggest that losses at harvest 
time were greater than the authori- 
ties computed. The American officials, 
it is reported, estimated the grain 
harvest to be in the region of 7,419,- 
000 tons. Allowances for loss were 
assessed at 7% in the case of wheat 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Our mill is located in the high protein 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeeds registered a sharp 
break the past week when demand practi- 
cally dried up from all sources and offer- 
ings showed some pressure. At the decline, 
which amounted to $2.50 ton on bran and 
standard midds, and $1.50@2 on the heavier 
feeds, demand showed some life for strict- 
ly spot shipment. There was no interest 
in deferred stuff, however. Quotations Jan. 
31: bran $48.50, standard midds. $47.50, 
flour midds, $52, red dog $53.50 ton, Min- 
neapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are light; pure bran 
$50, standard bran $49, standard midds. 
$48, flour midds. $52, mixed feeds $52, red 
dog $54. 

Kansas City: Sufficient nearby offerings 
of millfeed at Kansas City caused spot 
prices to weaken during the past week, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and at the same time Kansas City feed 
was being undersold from other markets. 
Mixer demand was slow because bad weath- 
er conditions have hampered retail feed 
trade. Mixed car business is fair to good. 
Quotations Jan, 31: bran $45.50@46, shorts 


$45.50@46. 


Hutchinson: Improved demand developed 
for millfeed at the extreme down turn, 
causing a firming toward the end of the 
week. The market sank as much as $4 
ton before rallying slightly. Mild interest 


was offset by 


light 
tions, Kansas City basis: 


gray shorts $46.25 @46.50. 
Wichita: Millfeed demand is slow and 


supplies are 
Kansas City: 


adequate. 
bran $46.50, 


operations. 
bran $46@ 46.50, 


Quotations, 
shorts $46.50; 


Quota- 


basis 


both bran and shorts declined $2.50 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $53@54, gray shorts $53@654, deliv- 
ered TOP; $1.50@2 lower on both compared 
with a week previous; demand is slow, but 
offerings are not especially pressing. 
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ity of cakes and pastries. 
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formulas. 
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Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, 
service publication of The American Baker, 
lists causes and remedies for problems that 
arise in bakeshop production. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 
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The Bakeshop Formula Book, at $1.00 each. 


Salina: Demand is fair with bran about 
$2 ton lower and shorts $1.75 ton lower. 
Supplies are in line with trade require- 
ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$46@46.50, gray shorts $46.25@46.75. 

Oklahoma City: Prices declined $2.50 on 
bran and $2 on shorts. Quotations: straight 
cars, bran $48.50@49.50, mill run $48.50@ 
49.50, shorts $48.50@49.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Denver: Millfeeds showed some drop, and 
the current trend of the market is quite 
uncertain. Informed sources state this con- 
dition is due to present lack of knowledge 
of what future government purchasing pro- 
grams will consist. No quotations ob- 
tainable. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $50.50@51, standard midds. 
$49@49.25, flour midds. $52.50@53.50, red 
dog $53.50@55. 

St. Louis: Buyers are showing no inter- 
est. Demand is exceedingly dull. Prices are 
sharply lower. Quotations: bran $49.50@ 
50.25, gray shorts $49.50@50.25. 

Buffalo: The weakness in the millfeed 
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market, due to the recent spurt in flour 
production to beat the expiration date of 
permits for Brazilian export, has been 
largely overcome, Bran is holding fairly 
firm. Standard middlings are pressing the 
market and are quite weak. Supply of 
standard middlings at present exceeds the 
demand. The heavy feeds are steady. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 29, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $541@ 
54.50 standard midds. $51@651.50, flour 
midds. $57.50@58, red dog $57.50@58. 

Boston: Activity in millfeeds declined 
to a low ebb in the Boston market last 
week. Spring bran was off $2.50, while 
middlings lost $2. Mixed feeds dropped $1, 
but red dog held unchanged. Dealers re- 
ported that buyers apparently were bought 
up at the moment with most having no 
intentions of making any commitments 
based on current prices. Offerings at cuon- 
cessions were virtually ignored so the net 
result of the week’s activity was a virtual 
stalemate. Quotations Jan. 29: spring bran 
$60, middlings $59.50, mixed feeds $61.50, 
red dog $66. 

Philadelphia: An easy undertone is the 
principal characteristic of the local niill- 
feed market at present. Buying interes: is 
at a minimum and very few orders are b: ing 
received, Purchases consummated usuilly 
are accompanied by demand for pronipt 
shipment, with no interest apparent in de- 
ferred. The Jan. 29 quotation on bran is 
$61@62, while standard midds. are bringing 
the same figure, and red dog is quoteu at 
$62@63, all being $1 per ton under ihe 
leveis of a week earlier. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of all millfeeds ire 
still very slow. Warm weather is gi:en 
as the cause of much of the slow seiliig. 
Offerings are plentiful. There is a de 
difference in prices quoted at various buy- 
ing points, Dealers say the past week ad 
been one of the dullest grain and milli:ed 
buying weeks for tnis period of the ar 
for some years past. tran, f.o.b. Piiis- 
burgh points, $57.50@60.80, standard miu ts. 
$5659.30, Nour miads. $61@62.80, red 1g 
$62@ 63.80. 

New Orleans: Millfeeds are showing ic- 
cided weakness. bran and shorts declined 
approximately $2, with a resultant n- 
crease in inquiries and sales in fair 1- 


ume. Shorts are being offered in sume 
cases at a lower price than bran. ‘his 
price condition prevails for the second con- 
secutive week. Feed mixers and jobbers 
are using extreme caution in purchasing 
and booking only for immediate shipment 


to cover current needs and replenish l- 
most depleted stocks. Offerings are $s 
free than for some time. Bran $55.36, shorts 
$55.36@56.11. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend un- 
steady and supplies are ample; wheat bran 
$59@61, gray shorts $60@62. 

Seattle: The market on millfeed, due to 
restricted grind by ftiour millers, was \ery 
tight and supplies were almost impossible 
to und for any position. Sales ranging up 
to $58 ton for quick shipment material were 
reported, and there were no offerings on 
either February or March shipment mate- 
rial. Nominal quotations for February would 
probably be $54, and for March $52.50. 
Flour millers indicated that there is little 
or no relief in sight, since they simply 
cannot see where an increase in fiour pro- 
duction is going to come from. 

Portland: Spot mill run $56.50, February 
$54; middlings $62 ton. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with 
mand excellent and exceeding supply. Plants 
were curtailed by inability to get empty 
boxcars, mills report, and worked to c 
pacity only five days instead of six a wevk. 
Plants are booked into March. Weather 
continues cold and stormy and loading 
is difficult at best. Quotations: red brin 
and mill run $56, middlings $61; to Den 
ver: red bran and mill run $63, middlings 
$68; to California: red bran and mél run 
$63.50, middlings $68.50, f.o.b. San Francis .o 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Reduced flour output 
means a corresponding drop in milife:d 
production, which has resulted in a scarci' 
Quotations Jan. 27: bran $58, shorts $ 
middlings $64, net cash terms, bags 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand 
all types of millfeeds, with no indicati.n 
of any let-up. Most of the stocks fr: 
western Canada are going to eastern pr« 
inces, with a few odd shipments maki 
their way into British Columbia. Quo! 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Albe: 
bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots « 
country elevators and warehouses $3 ext 

Vancouver: Despite record winter con: 
tions in this territory, millfeed sales c« 
tinue on a low level, mainly due to t 
high prices compared with other fee 
Dealers have ample stocks for immedi: 
needs, but the loss of some export m 
kets indicates some further reductions 
poultry stocks with a resultant millf« 
cut. Prices are unchanged. Cash car quot 
tions: bran $55.80, shorts $58.80, middlin 
$61.30 @ 62.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were easi 
the past week, reflecting a drop in ' 
grain values. Buyers still are limiting pu 
chases to small amounts for nearby net 
Quotations Jan. 31: pure white $4.40, 
dium $4.20, dark $3.90 sacked, Minneapoli 

Philadelphia: Consumers of rye fio. 
have not altered their practice of buyin 
only in sufficient quantities to satis 
current production schedyles. Demand for 
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dark flour products has not picked up to 
w extent so that supplies on hand are 
hice longer than is normal. The Jan. 29 
quotation on rye white of $5.10@5.20 is 5¢ 
sack under that of the previous week. 


h: Rye flour sales are at the 
lowest point, with bakers and jobbers show- 
no interest the entire week. Both state 
that demand for rye flour baked products 
has slumped in regions which formerly 
were big sales districts for rye breads. 
Directions are also poor. Rye flour, fancy 
white No. 1 $5.10@5.15, medium patent 
$4,904.95, dark $3.95@4.25, blended $5.40 

@5.60, rye meal $4.55@4.65. 

St. Louis: Prices are 5¢ lower. Sales 
and shipping instructions are fair. Pure 
white $5.10, medium $4.90, dark $3.60, rye 
meal $4.60. 

Buffalo: Buyers are mostly covering near- 
by needs in rye flours and apparently ex- 
peeting a lower price level before making 
large commitments. The trend is firm. 
Quotations Jan. 29, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$5.45, dark $3.95, medium $5.25. 


Atlanta: Demand is light, and supplies 
are «ample; rye, white $5.25@5.45, dark 
$3.25 « 3.45. 

Chicago: The rye flour market is prac- 
tieall: unchanged. Mill agents say that buy- 
ing confined to the normal small lot 
orde' Directions are fair to good. White 
patent rye $4.60@4.80, medium $4.40@4.50, 
dark 33.50@4.10. 

New York: Rye flour business was spot- 
ty, with little activity. Pure white patents 
$5@5.°5. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, white rye 
$5.55 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronte-Montreal: Some slowing up of 


den d for these products is noted. Quota- 
tions Jan. 27: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 

$4.: oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.o.b. 
Tor o or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With the advent of colder 
Weather, demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal in the domestic market improves. 
Exp rt sales are quite small. Quotations 
Jan. 29: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 


in the three prairie’ provinces; oatmeal in 
98-1). sacks $5.40. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.29 Jan. 31; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 
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DIVIDEND REDUCED BY 
STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30¢ on the common stock of 
the company, payable March 15 to 
stockholders of record Feb. 15. Pre- 
viously the company paid 50¢ quar- 
terly. Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
stated that preliminary: figures indi- 
cated 1948 earnings after preferred 
dividend would be slightly more than 
the $2 a share paid on the common 
Stock, and a reduction in rate was 
hecessary in order to bring dividends 
into reasonable relationship with 
earnings. While some improvement 
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in 1949 earnings is expected, he add- 
ed, the present uncertainties regard- 
ing commodity prices, corporate tax 
rates, wage levels, as well as the 
need for increased expenditures for 
capital assets emphasized the impor- 
tance of following a conservative divi- 
dend policy at this time. Mr. Mitch- 
ell stated that consideration will be 
given to the payment of an extra 
dividend at the end of the year, if 
increased earnings warrant. At the 
same meeting, a quarterly dividend 
of 87%¢ a share was declared on 
the preferred stock, payable March 
15 to stockholders of record on 
March 1. 


EIRE OFFICIALS ATTEMPT 
TO CURB FLOUR MIXING 


LONDON—The use of two extrac- 
tion rates of flour, one of 85% and 
the other of 75%, has led the govern- 
ment of Eire to take steps to insure 
that one type of flour cannot be mixed 
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minute quantities with 85% extrac- 
tion flour and while this is not easily 
visible to the casual observer it can 
be readily detected by government ° 
officials. The powder used is, in the 
opinion of medical authorities, harm- 
less to the consumer. 

So far, the Irish government has 















not found a method for the imme- 
diate detection of the presence of 
85% extraction flour in the finished 
loaf, alleged to be made from the 
unsubsidized low extraction flour. 
This could, of course, be achieved by 
means of scientific examination by 
an analyst. 


with the other. This is necessary be- 
cause flour of high extraction is sub- 
sidized by the government and sells 
to the consumer at a price consider- 
ably less than the lower extraction 
flour for which the full economic 
rate is charged. 

A chemical is being mixed in 
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Nine of the ten largest 
potato chip makers 
buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among the makers of potato chips, and in many other fields, you 
will find most of the sales leaders are regular Riegel customers. 
They buy from us because they know we can make packaging 
and industrial papers that combine technical excellence with 
economy and production efficiency. Their confidence in Riegel is 
an important reason why your company—whether large or small 
—should see if we can-also help you. Write to Riegel Paper 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





trial papers. If we don't have what you want, we can probably make it. 














European Roundup 





(Continued from page 73) 


and 12% in the case of rye. After 
allowing a 15% cut for nonmillable 
grain the figure of 6,055,000 tons was 
permitted the Germans as the de- 
livery quota. 


x * * 


New Zealand is another British 
Empire country developing her re- 
sources of grain. In 1947 the domin- 
ion wheat area reached a new low 
and only 122,000 acres were sown. In 


EN. SN 
ae. 


view of the vital need for an increase 
in the world’s grain supplies and 
initially to reduce New Zealand’s de- 
pendence on outside sources, urgent 
efforts have been made to step up 
production. Sowings last fall showed 
a remarkable increase and further 
improvements in the wheat acreage 
are planned for 1949. 


x *k * 

William Clarke Reid, McConnell & 
Reid, Ltd., flour importing firm of 
Glasgow, who recently celebrated his 
jubilee as an importer, has been re- 
calling a discussion in Detroit in 
June, 1903, which has some bearing 
on current flour trade events. In that 
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year he was appointed as the dele- 
gate from Great Britain to attend the 
convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Millers. One of the outstand- 
ing discussions of the conference con- 
cerned the introduction of the Alsop 
bleaching process for flour which, Mr. 
Reid says, was hailed with acclama- 
tion. He considers that the millers 
had an idea that they would be able 
to bleach low grade flours and prob- 
ably sell them as patents. This, how- 
ever, proved unworkable for when 
low grade first clear was bleached 
it turned out to be a most unhealthy 
looking flour. The only flour which 
did benefit from bleaching was the 
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short patent, but there,is no doubt, 
Mr. Reid concludes, that the Ameri- 
can miller of that time thought he 
had struck a good scheme to get rid 
of some of his low grade flour. 

One of Mr. Reid’s proudest exhibits 
is a group photograph taken at the 
convention. It shows many well 
known milling personalities in the 
prime of youth, and some are stil] 
dctive in. the trade today. Not the 
least active is Mr. Reid who still re- 
tains his native Scottish attribute for 
acid commentary. 


x * * 


Work has started on the planting 
of the 30,500 acre “Food for Britain” 
farm in the black soil plains of cen- 
tral Queensland, Australia. The an- 
ticipated output of grain sorghum is 
put at 600,000 to 900,000 bu. a year. 
Feed will be provided for 200 hog 
farm units, enabling half a million 
hogs to be raised each year. The 
first of these farms is likely to be 
started in Dawson Valley and it is 
hoped that at least 10 to 15 units 
will be operating this year. Produc- 
tion units cannot, of course, be 
formed quickly enough to use all 
the crop and some is to be shipped 
to Britain for the use of livestock 
owners there, 


x *k * 


The government of Pakistan has 
announced that Britain has been al- 
located a quota of 37,000 tons of jute 
for the period January to June, 1949. 
France and Russia are to receive 
8,000 tons and 6,000 tons, respect ive- 
ly, while the remaining available sup- 
plies of 15,800 tons are to be shared 
by 18 other countries. Exports of 
jute to India, Brazil and the North 
American continent are, however, 
free and no restrictions have been 
imposed. Pakistan is anxious to sell 
as much jute as possible for dollars. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VENEZUELA MARKET GOOD 
FOR CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


OTTAWA—Venezuela continued to 
provide an expanding market for Ca- 
nadian goods through the past year 
according to a review published in a 
foreign trade publication. The best 
opportunities for Canadian firms in 
the future appear to be in food prod- 
ucts, paper and paper products, chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products, 
livestock, machinery and a variety of 
consumer goods. Canadian exports to 
Venezuela during the first nine 
months of 1948 included oatmeal 
and rolled oats to the value of $163,- 
000; wheat flour to the value of 82,- 
155,000 and purebred cattle to the 
value of $212,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
PLANS SHIPPING AID 


TORONTO — One of the major 
shipping enterprises now in the proc- 
ess of organization in Canada uncer 
auspices of the Dominion gove:n- 
ment is a program of financial ass:s- 
tance to Canada’s shipping and sh p- 
building industries. This is to be p: 0- 
posed and explained at the approach- 
ing session of parliament. Deta'l 
have not yet been set forth but it is 
said that the amount of public «id 
will be substantial, though not in ‘he 
direct form of money to either s!ip 
owners or ship builders. A replace- 
ment program is planned wherey 
sales of Canadian vessels to forei:n 
buyers will be allowed on condition 
that proceeds from such sales will be 
placed in escrow with the Canadian 
Maritime Commission. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 








Thomas Boyd, assistant sales man- 
ager, Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, stopped in Kan- 
sas City last week while en route 
home from attending the wheat iden- 
tification school at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 

* 


Fred L. Cobb, president Cobb's 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., re- 
cently spoke on “Competitive Rela- 
tions” at a luncheon meeting of the 
Appleton (Wis.) Rotary Club. 

a 


Glenn Berry, Amarillo, Texas, man- 
ager, grain department, southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., in the 
Amarillo-New Mexico territory, and 
R. A. McClintock, manager, grain de- 
partment, Enid, Okla., grain office, 
were in Oklahoma City headquarters 
of the company for a conference 
Jan. 27. 

& 

Fred Haislip, president, Haislip Bak- 
ing Co., Logan, W. Va., has sold the 
building there in which his plant was 
located. He plans to continue baking 
at his Norton, Va., plant and will 
service both territories from the Vir- 
ginia plant. Mr. Haislip recently re- 
signed as president of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. His successor with 
that organization is Lloyd Feuchten- 
berger, Jr., of the L. D. Feuchten- 
berger Bakeries, Inc., Bluefield, Va. 

® 

Elmer G. Heyne, agronomist on the 
staff of the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Manhattan, cur- 
rently is on leave of absence and is 
completing the requirements for a 
doctor of philosophy degree in plant 
genetics at the University of Minne- 
sota. Mr. Heyne will return to his 
position in mid-March. He has been 
active in testing wheat and wheat- 
grass hybrids for disease resistance 
and ability to withstand drouth and 
insect attack. 

* 

Ewing I. Burns, vice president, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
spent a day on business in Kansas 
City last week. 

* 

A. James Sowden, vice president, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City Jan. 25 
visiting the trade before traveling on 
to Louisville, Ky., for the meeting 
of soft wheat millers and the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute. 

€ : 

R. R. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour 
Co., St. Louis, visited with trade con- 
nections in Kansas City Jan. 27. 

s 

Clay Kabot of the National mill 
of the National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
who drove to Indianapolis for the 
meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Assn., was joined on his return to To- 
ledo by Duane L. Norby, manager 
Cargill, Inc., Perrysburg, who flew 
down to the meeting but was having 
trouble getting transportation back. 

es 


A special Jan. 30 program over 
radio station WCCO in Minneapolis 
marked the 10th anniversary of the 
Purity Baking Co.’s sponsorship of 
the Cedric Adams’ 10 p.m. news 


broadcast. Also appearing on the 
show was Joseph M. Tombers, re- 
gional manager at St. Paul for the 
baking company. 


Howard B. Cunningham, vice pres- 
ident National Biscuit Co., New York, 
Frank C. Braden, special representa- 
tive in Warren, Ohio, for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Cunningham and Mrs. 
Braden, sailed Jan. 28 on a Carib- 
bean cruise of several weeks with 
stops at Bermuda and many ports 
of the British West Indies. 


Roy Welch, Farm Crops Process- 
ing Corp., Omaha, came on to New 
York before returning home, after a 
trip to Washington. 

te 

W. A. Richards, bakery service, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, recently returned from a swing 
along the eastern seaboard, investi- 
gating many of the new bakery in- 
stallations in that area. 

* 

E. C. Hillweg, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange, returned to his 
office this week following an illness 
of several weeks. 

= 

C. D. Sturgis, bakery service, Buf- 
falo, Commander-Larabee - Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the trade 
during a brief trip to New York re- 
cently. 

7 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, director, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., was reelected chair- 
man of the board of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts last week. James 
F. Bell, General Mills, Inc., and Au- 
gustus L. Searle, president, Searle 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, were reelect- 
ed vice presidents of the art society. 

J 


A. W. Hockenberger, general man- 
ager, Red River Milling Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn., was a visitor on the 
New York Produce Exchange Jan. 28. 

* 

Amado F. Cavazos, agent for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in Mex- 
ico City, was a visitor in the export 
offices of the mill during the week 
ending Jan. 28. 

co 

John L. Locke, president, Fisher 
Flouring Mills, Inc., Seattle, arrived 
in New York Jan. 28 for a brief visit 
with Cliff H. Morris & Co., the mill’s 
representative in eastern territory. 


. 

Carl R. Bergquist, general man- 
ager, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, is recuperating at his home 
following a recent operation at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. He 
is making satisfactory progress and 
is expected to return to his office 
soon on a part-time schedule. 

& 

Louis 8. Myers, vice president and 
general manager, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was appointed general 
chairman of the 1949 Community 
Chest in Kansas City last week. 

+ 
J. D. Armstrong, manager of the 


Kansas City plant of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., was reported to be resting bet- 
ter in a Kansas City hospital last 
week and there has been considerable 
improvement in his condition. Mr. 
Armstrong is suffering from virus 
pneumonia. 
* 


Charles B. Dreyer, Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Dreyer left last week for a Carib- 
bean vacation. 


O. E. M. Keller, Kasco Mills, G. J. 
Forrester, Forrester Grain Co., S. L. 
Rice, Rice Grain Co. and S. L. Rice 
Co., R. L. Schuster, L. J. Schuster 
Co., and A. E. Schultz, secretary, To- 
ledo Board of Trade, represented To- 
ledo at the midwinter meeting of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Assn. at Cincinnati last week. 


L. P. Kenney, manager, Northwest- 
ern division, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Paul, and Mrs. Kenney 
were in Milwaukee Feb. 1 to attend 
the graduation of their daughter, 
Mary Lenette, from Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

¥ 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, and 
Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program, were 
among the speakers at a meeting of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
at Louisville Jan. 25. Another speaker 
was Miss Joellene Vannoy, southeast- 
ern field representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Roy K. Durham, tech- 
nical director of the federation, at- 
tended the meeting after calling on 
mills in southern Indiana Jan. 24. 


M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and David S. Jackman, Sr., vice 
president, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co., con- 
ferred Jan. 25 with staff members at 
the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago. 

e 


Charles C. Ellis, general manager 
of the Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, a 
Continental Baking Co. unit, has been 
appointed a member of the Board 
of Safety in that city. Mr. Ellis has 
had many years of practical experi- 
ence in public safety. He formerly 
was a member of the Stadium Board 
and a former president of the Buffalo 
Bakers Exchange. 


George R. Bennett, food broker of 
Buffalo, sponsored a radio party 20 
years ago on the inauguration of 
President Hoover—the first party of 
its kind in this section. When Presi- 
dent Truman was inaugurated, he 
sponsored the first television party 
on such an occasion at the Statler 
Hotel, entertaining about 60 guests. 


Praise for his work as secretary of 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange, and for 
his services to the industry in gen- 
eral during his long career with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and the Buffalo 
Exchange, was voiced at a testi- 


monial dinner for Fred G. Krueger, 
retiring secretary, by leaders in the 
fiour, feed and grain trades. The din- 
ner was held at the Buffalo Athletic 
Club. 

Gerald DuRant, vice president, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., was the toastmas- 
ter. W. P. Frost, president of the Corn 
Exchange and manager of the East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange, Inc.: 
George P. Urban, Sr., president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., and Elmer 
J. Koehnlein, manager of Buffalo 
unit of Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
also: participated. 

Mr. Krueger retired on the first 
of the year and was succeeded b; 
Lester J. Dorr, who was appointed 
executive secretary of the exchang« 
as well as traffic manager. 


Gerald B. Henry, president of Hen- 
ry & Henry, Inc., bakery supply firm. 
Buffalo, has been reelected president 
of the Thunder Bay Assn., a Cana- 
dian shore association. 


David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jackman, have returned from an ex- 
tended stay in Brazil. 


Four men from the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, at- 
tended the wheat kernel school at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
last week. These included J. W. Fitz- 
simmons, manager, grain department, 
and his assistant, Frank Brighten- 
berg, C. S. Sullivan, chief chemist, 
and W. P. Riley, milling superinten- 
dent. 

e 


A vacation in the South was halted 
and two Hutchinson grain men are in 
hospitals as a result of the ice which 
has covered city streets for the past 
three weeks. 

R. C. Davidson of the Davidson 
Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Davidson were intercepted at 
Oklahoma City as they headed for 
New Orleans and Miami by word that 
their son, R. C. Davidson, Jr., had 
suffered a back injury from a fal! 
on the ice. 

Floyd Hazelton, manager for the 
Des Marteau Commission Co., suf- 
fered a fracture of a leg in attempt 
ing to push a stalled car. 

e 

T. T. Zimmerman, vice presiden' 
and sales manager for the White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is 


calling on mill connections in th« 
Memphis territory. 


Samuel Regalbuto, Philadelphie 
distributor, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is or 
a two-month vacation at Miam 
Beach. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Regalbuto. 

a 


Lester Dowe, Lester Dowe & Co. 
bakery machinery and equipment firm 
of Atlanta, has been installed as first 
vice president of Yaarab Temple 
Mounted Patrol. New officers were 
installed at the annual banquet at 
the Piedmont Driving Club Jan. 28. 
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STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE, JAN. 1, 1949, WITH COMPARISONS 
= (in thousand bushels) 








Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
Grain Position 1946 1947 1948 1948 1949 

- Wheat— 
EE ih s'0aa. 6 6.0 phim <2 Abana ee 361,031 365,794 428,666 546,151 381,667 
Commodity Credit Corp.t .......... 14,778 4,404 3,100 3,960 3,701 
EES RT Wee ane rd Toe 102,131 56,256 141,889 219,111 166,348 
pS a) 95,276 96,779 111,130 129,233 103,248 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.*§ ..... 108,776 119,044 116,827 249,817 202,082 
Total a neds tan henna a wih bite ile’ one 681,992 642,277 801,612 1,148,272 857,046 

Rye— 

F ELS So Gee Cine ees es ewee ss 6,550 4,000 7,200 14,189 8,700 
EE PT ee TY eee 4,544 2,476 4,072 4,469 4,740 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses. ...... 2,221 2,028 3,162 5,280 3,764 

ees 0 dnd bade bk bpobyatavces 13,315 8,504 14,434 23,938 17,204 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tOwned by CCC in transit. {Commercial stocks 
reported by the Grain Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities. {Mills reporting to the Bureau of 
the Census on millings and stocks of flour. §All off-farm storages not otherwise designated 


for each grain. 


STOCKS OF FEED GRAINS, JAN. 1, 1949, WITH COMPARISONS 
(in thousand bushels) 


Grain Position 
Corn— 


CE Ne ving o'o50 6 ¥,cp wi mesie dicen vo eundesee 
GT ae 6h dels oS Kasse chp oebaapeses 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.t ........... 


RUT oa F544 w Ghd a bro eatas ust Snes a> 3 
Oats— 
GN So bie SW NEE o CMe eR a wile CSUT oo 
FY. 4 0+ bib a 0 00.8 mn $6 060-00 weiss « 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.t .......... 
NAG a be hy ah: 4s Oak 0. be siee me aks 
Barley— 


GE "p's oie Cae Risk ow chines betag d:< 
IY 3s 6 sins niee's vip obs Soa 63 0604 pie te 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.{ ........... 


ECA. sind bss Other ts we¥ due 2 6k ewes 6 


Sorghum grain— 


GPE occ cece peas rectcrene ws sie 
yl EE ee oe Peer ee ie eee 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.ff ........-. 


ere rere: ee ee es ee 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 

















1947 1948 1948 1949 
2,136,640 1,506,283 114,035 2,519,569 
27,870 13,218 1,522 50,330 
43,781 36,003 9,829 42,413 
2,208,291 1,555,504 125,386 2,612,312 
$92,282 733,303 1,187,541 927,488 
9,158 14,037 18,902 11,434 
32,992 32,651 44,076 34,577 
934,432 779,991 1,250,519 973,499 
110,000 117,300 208,979 156,600 
20,985 26,581 19,254 16,457 
44,706 43,962 67,910 57,077 
175,691 187,843 296,143 230,134 
edema 29,097 4,116 52,095 
5,115 8,605 2,289 15,367 
oo eka 8,181 418 17,094 
oesese 45,883 6,823 84,556 


*Bstimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by the Grain 
Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities. tAll off-farm storages not otherwise designated; esti- 
mates of Crop Reporting Board. {First data available Jan. 1, 1948. 

Disappearance of Food Grains, October-December Quarter 
(in million bushels) 


Grain— 1943 


Corte et bia cite et ceewares 1,067 
Oate Piers ped ows ee OO. oc civee 239 
Barieetie vier 66.5.6 60200 chp 0096 112 
Sorghum grain ..-seceseeseees ees 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


909 1,005 916 868 878 
209 312 279 247 277 
49 60 60 60 66 
ee eee ee 57 54 


Wheat and Other Grain Stocks 
on Jan. 1 Set All-Time Records 


WASHINGTON—Wheat stocks in 
all positions in the U.S. Jan. 1 were 
857 million bushels in round figures. 
It is the largest holding of record, ex- 
ceeded only in 1942 and 1943, compar- 
ing with 795 million a year ago. 

Disappearance of wheat in the Oc- 
tober-December, 1948, quarter was 
approximately 291 million bushels, 
compared with 327 million in the 
corresponding period a year earlier, 
307 million in 1946 and 338 million 
in 1945. In the first half of the crop 
year disappearance was about 627 
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million bushels, of which 271 million 
went for export and 356 million for 
domestic use. This is a decrease of 
about 40 million bushels from last 
year and suggests a year-end carry- 
over of 300 million bushels, or slightly 
more. 

Stocks of feed grains were also 
large, with over 2,612 million bushels 
of corn stored in all positions. These 
stocks were the largest in six years 
of comparable record and were 68% 
larger than a year earlier. While 
nearly 2,520 million bushels of this 
corn remained on farms, the off-farm 
total of nearly 93 million bushels is 
largest of record. 

Stocks of 973 million bushels of 
oats in all positions Jan. 1 are the 
second largest of the six-year record 
for the date, exceeded only in 1946. 
The off-farm total of 46 million bush- 
els of oats is about usual for Jan. 1. 

Barley stocks of 230 million bushels 
are the largest in six years of record 
with the off-farm quantity of 74 mil- 
lion larger than usual. 

Sorghum grain stocks Jan. 1 in all 
positions were 85 million bushels, 
of which 52 million were on farms. 
This compares with 46 million a year 
ago, of which 29 million were off 
farms. This year’s report on sorghum 
grain stocks is the second year that 
such reports have been made. 

Rye stocks of over 17 million bush- 
els in all positions were much smaller 
than in 1944 and 1945, but larger 
than on Jan. 1 of the last three years. 

Stocks of grain in all positions Jan. 
1, with comparisons, are here shown 
(000’s omitted): 


Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 

1949 1948 1948 
Wheat ....... 857,000 1,142,133 795,135 
CE. Biveite tee 2,612,000 125,925 1,567,096 
SE a hind eb 6-2 17,000 23,837 14,427 
ee 973,000 1,251,836 790,243 
Barley ........ 230,000 296,654 187,643 


Sorghums 85,000 6,807 45,497 
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Brazilian Flour Ban to Hold 
for 60-90 Days, Miller Reports 


WICHITA, KANSAS—It is likely 
to be 60 to 90 days before the Bra- 
zilian embargo on imports of flour 
is removed, David S. Jackman, vice 
president and general manager, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, estimates. 
Mr. Jackman returned recently from 
an extended visit in Rio de Janiero, 
Santos and Sao Paulo. Mr. Jackman 
pointed out that the time element is 
largely guesswork, since it is partly 
dependent on possible extension in 
honoring old licenses. Brazil was es- 
timated to have about 60 days’ sup- 
ply of flour on hand late in Janu- 
ary. 

There has yet been no pinch on the 
consumer in Brazil as a result of the 
shutting off of flour imports, because 
shipments have continued under ex- 
tensions of the deadline beyond the 
original date in December, Mr. Jack- 
man points out. Should the further 
contemplated extension of 30 days to 
Feb. 20 be granted, this would fur- 
ther postpone the time when the 
country would run short of flour. 

Although the official reason for the 
flour import ban was cited as the 
desire to insure consumption of a 
larger crop of 500,000 tons of native 
wheat, Mr. Jackman expressed the 
opinion that the main purpose was 
to protect the nation on its barter 
trade with Argentina. 

Brazil traded textiles for wheat 
with her southern neighbor and wants 
to maintain that export market for 
textiles, as well as conserve Brazilian 
supplies of U.S. dollars. 

The first control effort—import li- 
censes—apparently was not very ef- 
fective, so an embargo was placed 
against U.S. flour. But the protests 


of the U.S. State Department made 
it necessary for Brazil later to em- 
bargo all flour, whether from the 
U.S., Uruguay or Argentina, to avoid 
the charge of discrimination. 

The people of Brazil prefer Ameri- 
can flour, Mr. Jackman said, and 
will pay more money to get the U.S. 
product, and this preference is one 
reason for the exercise of controls 
from time to time. 

Another reason for the license con- 
trols was to limit flour trade to 
regular importers, Mr. Jackman said. 
Under the free market, all variety 
of people were importing flour, doc- 
tors, barbers and what have you. 

Brazil’s dollar exchange position 
has shown great improvement, Mr. 
Jackman said, largely as a result of 
stricter control of imports. The Bra- 
zilian press recently reported that 
on Jan. 1, 1948, Brazil had outstand- 
ing unpaid dollar debits amounting 
to around $200 million. By Dec. 31, 
1948, that figure had been reduced 
to $10 million. 

Although the pace of internal ex- 
pansion in Brazil has slowed down 
somewhat compared with a year ago, 
Mr. Jackman said, the country still 
is in a period of active business. Cur- 
rently, hydroelectric and steel indus- 
tries are being given the most at- 
tention and effort toward expansion. 
Poor transportation is the nation’s 
main handicap at present. 

Mr. Jackman expressed the con- 
viction that Brazil is growing into 
a potentially large market for Ameri- 
can goods, a market which Argentina 
will not be able to hold. Brazilian 
mills may find it necessary eventu- 
ally to import U.S. and Canadian 
wheat, he predicted. 
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man; Joseph Pellegrino, Prince Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass.; Albert 
Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Lloyd Skinner, Skin- 
ner Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb.; C. W. 
Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Peter J. Viviano, Delmon- 
ico Foods, Louisville, Ky.; Peter La- 
Rosa, V. LaRosa & Sons, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Salvatore Viviano, Vimco 
Macaroni Products, Carnegie, Pa., 
and Guido P. Merlino, Mission Maca- 
roni Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The directors of the association 
held an informal meeting Jan. 23 
with the durum millers to discuss 
the durum supply situation. There 
seems to be an ample supply to meet 
all requirements. The discussion re- 
vealed the fact that the industry is 
turning from granulars to semolina, 
and instead of 15% is currently con- 
suming fully 50% semolina. 

President C. L. Norris, the Cream- 
ette Co., Minneapolis, in opening the 
convention proper, stated that do- 
mestic consumption would absorb 
only about two thirds of the indus- 
try’s productive capacity, so that 
manufacturers should become more 
merchandising minded. 

(Mr. Norris’ remarks were sum- 
marized in the Jan. 25 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, page 16.) 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, di- 
rector of research for the national 
association, Gongratulated the millers 
on the improvement noted in less- 
ened infestation in shipments re- 
ceived at macaroni plants, more care 





evidently having been taken in selec- 
tion of boxcars. He recommended 
that manufacturers, in turn, pay more 
attention to plant sanitation, espe- 
cially to flour-handling equipment. 
Much of the latter in use, he said, is 
obsolete, in that it is difficult to take 
apart and clean. 

Commenting on the Quartermaster 
Corps’ specifications for macaroni and 
spaghetti, and with particular ref- 
erence to that portion which reads 
“the finished products shall be free 
from insect infestation,” Dr. Jacobs 
said that if the FDA were to seize 
all flour, semolina and other wheat 
products entering interstate com- 
merce which are not absolutely free 
from insects, they would have to 
seize 100% of the cars. Therefore, a 
tolerance of insect fragments should 
be at least as great as that now ex- 
isting by common consent in the raw 
materials. He recommended closer 
cooperation between the government 
agencies that make up specifications 
and with industry members, especial- 
ly since purchases of macaroni prod- 
ucts by the army is entirely con- 
trolled by the acceptance it receives 
by those who consume it. 

During the war, millers were re- 
quired to extract not less than 80% 
of flour from wheat. This product 
was the only material available to 
macaroni manufacturers, but the 
cartons they had on hand specified 
that the contents were “made from 
semolina.” Now that semolinas are 
again available, Dr. Jacobs suggested 
that in order to comply with the law, 
manufacturers should use labels say- 
ing that the product is made from 
semolina and durum flour, since 


granulars are a mixture of semolina 
and durum flour. 

The committee appointed by the 
association to consider the tentative 
specifications of the Quartermaster 
Corps brought in its report. The 


‘specifications provide that macaroni 


and spaghetti be made from durum 
granular, but the committee sug- 
gested that since semolinas are again 
available, the raw materials used 
should be durum semolinas and not 
durum granulars. The specifications 
provide that the raw material and 
the finished product be free from in- 
sect infestation, but since raw mate- 
rials entirely free from infestation 
are unobtainable, the committee 
recommended that this provision be 
eliminated. 

The industry will go on record that 
adequate measures shall be taken in 
the handling and storage of raw ma- 
terials to prevent contamination, and 
that every precaution shall be taken 
to prevent contamination during 
manufacture, drying and storage of 
macaroni products. 

These recommendations were 
unanimously approved. 


Export Situation Reviewed 


The report of the export commit- 
tee, headed by Peter S. Viviano, Tren- 
ton, N.J., was presented by C. W. 
Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. The report reviewed the 
work the committee has done in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and with its findings. 
The committee feels that a perma- 
nent type of export business can be 
developed in many European coun- 
tries, and in the Philippines and 
China when economic conditions are 
again restored in the latter country. 

Commenting on the marked de- 
crease in demand from Italy, the 
principal importer of American maca- 
roni a year ago, Mr. Wolfe said that 
Italian officials had stated definitely 
that their imports were cut for pa- 
triotic reasons. If imports were con- 
tinued at former high levels, it meant 
that Italian productive equipment 
must stand idle and workers remain 
unemployed. Another reason is that 
Italian consumers are more interest- 
ed in the quantity of food they re- 
ceive for their money than in the 
quality. 

Food supplies are gradually catch- 
ing up with demand, A. I. Grass, I. J. 
Grass Noodle Co., Chicago, and as- 
sociation vice president, reported, and 
while the outlook is for lower price 
levels, these can only materialize if 
costs are held down. If we have an- 
other round of wage increases, if we 
ship too much food abroad, if freight 
rates keep rising, if the military pre- 
paredness program draws too heavily 
on our supplies, these extra costs, he 
said, of necessity will be reflected 
in prices, and to that extent will 
slow up further declines. 


Frank Traficanti Honored 


In accordance with a _ resolution 
passed by the board of directors at a 
meeting in Chicago last fall, a scroll 
and an honorary life membership in 
the national association was present- 
ed to Frank Traficanti of Traficanti 
Bros., Chicago, in recognition of his 
valued services to the association 
throughout the years. Mr. Traficanti 
recently sold his interest in his com- 
pany and has retired from active 
business. 

Research, and the important part 
it plays in marketing and distribu- 
tion, was graphically portrayed in a 
series of charts prepared by James 
Pelham, of the A. C. Neilsen Co., 
Chicago. This company’s food index 
plan is used by a number of national 
advertisers, and the charts shown 
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showed the flow of goods from the 
factory, through wholesalers and re- 
tailers, to the consumer. 

M. J. Donna will have been 30 
years with the association on March 
1 next, and on that date will turn 
over a lot of routine work to the 
public relations director, R. M. Green. 
Mr. Donna, however, will continue as 
secretary and editor of the associa- 
tion’s Macaroni Journal. Several 
warm tributes were paid to Mr. Don- 
na’s loyalty to the industry. 

The annual convention of the as- 
sociation will be held at the Edce- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
27-28, 1949. 


Convention Notes 


Secretary Donna left for a trip to 
Cuba following adjournment... The 
association spends a sizeable sum 
each year in newspaper advertising 
in North Dakota to encourage farm- 
ers to raise more and better durum. 
This is essential, since farmers are 
inclined to give preference to flax, 
because of the guaranteed high price 
paid for the oil seed. . . . Representa- 
tives of the association regulaily 
visit the farm show held at Langdon, 
N.D., each year, and arrange for a 
display of macaroni products. These 
representatives stated that the farm- 
ers are amazed at the wide variety of 
products made from the durum wheat 
they raise. Langdon is in one of the 
largest durum producing areas in 
the country. 

The association is in a healthy 
financial condition, with 97 active 
members and 22 associate members 
among allied concerns, Fourteen new 
memberships have been taken out 
by California macaroni companies, 
and four others are considering mem- 
bership. . .. As a result of the added 
growth, the association has added 
two new districts to its field of ac- 
tivities. District 10 is headed by Vin- 
cent Di Domonica of the Golden 
Grain Macaroni Co., San Francisco, 
while District 11, comprising west- 
ern Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, is headed by Ralph Sarli of 
the American Beauty Macaroni Co., 
Kansas City. 

James M. Quilty of Miami, now as- 
sociated with the Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis, but formerly a durum 
miller, was renewing his acquain- 
tanceship among the manufacturers. 
... Jesse C, Stewart, the Pittsburgh 
flour jobber, now winters at Coral 
Gables and was a daily visitor at the 
convention. . . . Stanley Klein, presi- 
dent of the Empire Box Co., New 
York, had his 70-ft. cruiser docked at 
the yacht basin in front of the Fla- 
mingo and took a group of the con- 
ventionites for a trip around the bay 
and waterfront. The boat is manned 
by a crew of five and a cook. 

Charles C. Rossotti, executive vice 
president of the Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Co., Inc., North Bergen, 
N.J., assisted by George S. Hubbard, 
general division sales manager for 
the company at Chicago, were hosts 
to the entire convention crowd at a 
cocktail party and spaghetti buffct 
supper on the terrace of the hotel, 
overlooking Biscayne Bay, the eve- 
ning of Jan. 24. This was followed by 
a dance and was the main entertain- 
ment feature of the meeting. 

This was the first time the associa- 
tion has ever met in Florida, and it 
was his first visit to the state for 
J. M. Waber, manager of the Amber 
Milling Co. division of the Farmers 
Union Terminal Assn., St. Paul. Other 
mill representatives present were: 
Thomas L. Brown, Commander-Lar- 
abee Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. 
Steinke, vice president, King Midas 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and 
David Wilson, New York, and W. J. 
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‘Dougherty, Philadelphia; H. J. Pat- 


terson, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Samuel Regalbuta, Phila- 
delphia, and Frank L. Fidera, New 
York; Clifford W. Kutz, A. L. Stanch- 
field, Inc., and Fred T. Whaley, Chi- 
cago; Arthur W. Quiggle, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; R. M. 
Stangler, general manager, North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, and E. J. Thomas, sales man- 
ager, Chicago; Paul M. Petersen, In- 
ternational Milling Co., and Louis A. 
Viviano, Plainfield, N.J.; Ulysses De- 
Stetano, Crookston (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and H. I. Bailey, manager durum 
department, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 





Wheat Pact 
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trade barriers on imported flour in 
importing countries. Under the 1948 
agreement each importing country 
gained a guaranteed supply of wheat 
at an agreed price but conceded noth- 
ing in the way of more equitable 
treatment for flour imports. 

“As a step toward giving flour 
equal treatment with wheat, it is 
fair to demand as a condition to join- 
ing the agreement that each im- 
porting country employ a tariff ratio 
of no more than 1.4 to 1 on flour 
and wheat and abandon all other 
barriers discriminating against flour. 

“2. Application of flour sales on 
agreement quotas, Under the 1948 
agreement both countries had to ap- 
prove the price of flour as béing 
within the applicable price range for 
wheat under terms of Article VI 
(prices) before a flour transaction 
could be counted in the quota. In 
case of disagreement by either coun- 
try, decision by the council was re- 
quired. This left the exporter with 
probable interminable delays between 
the date of execution and the date 
of confirmation of sale. During this 
interval, the price of any of the com- 
ponents of the flour price might 
change enough to wipe out any pros- 
pect of a purchase or satisfactory 
Sale. - 

“For example, if the exporter on 
the date of execution buys the wheat 
and sells the millfeed and if con- 
firmation is not immediately forth- 
coming, he takes a loss if wheat 
goes down or millfeed goes up. On 
the other hand, if the exporter does 
not buy the wheat and sell the mill- 
feed he takes a loss if wheat goes 
up or millfeed goes down. 

“A flour price is far more compli- 
cated than a wheat price. For exam- 
ple, it must include the cost of the 
wheat itself with premiums for types 
and qualities. It must also include the 
cost of bags, enrichment, bleaching, 
labor and production costs and re- 
flect the value of by-product mill- 
feeds, to mention a few of the ele- 
ments. If each country must approve 
the price of flour as being within 
the applicable price range for wheat, 
the fairness of the cost of any of the 


—_—_—_—_— 


PMA REQUESTS OFFERS OF 
DARK RYE FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—Requests for of- 
fers of 50,000 sacks of dark rye flour 
Were sent to mills by night letter 
Jan. 31. Offers were to be filed by 
4 pm., e.s.t., Feb. 1 for acceptance 
by 10 a.m., e.s.t., Feb. 2, The flour 
is to be shipped from mills on or 
before Feb. 28, routed through Gulf 
ports. 
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components can become a point of 
dispute resulting in endless delay. 
“This situation could be improved 
by allowing the buyer and seller, hav- 
ing agreed on the flour price, to cer- 
tify to their countries that the price 
was within the applicable wheat price. 
The fairness of this rests on the 
basis that the flour purchased by the 
importer must be sold in competition 
with flour made from wheat im- 
ported under the agreement, and 


. therefore, the importer is in posi- 


tion to decide whether the price is 
right. : 

“3. Flour subsidy—The importing 
countries who want to buy flour are 
vitally interested in the arrange- 
ments which would be necessary in 
the U.S. to subsidize the price of 
flour down to the applicable wheat 
price. Otherwise, they cannot be as- 
sured of a supply of flour consistent 
with the wheat price in the agree- 
ment. 

“If an international wheat agree- 
ment becomes effective, it is gener- 
ally agreed that a wheat subsidy 
would be required to effect wheat 
exports under the terms of the agree- 
ment. In order that flour may be ex- 
ported under the terms of the agree- 
ment. on an equal basis with wheat, 
a flour subsidy must be established 
and completely related to the wheat 
subsidy. 

“The flour subsidy problem will be 
complicated. It will be necessary for 
the milling industry to consult with 
government officials on the details 
of such a program.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. FLOUR SALESMEN ASK 
FOR PARKING PRIVILEGES 


NEW YORK—The New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors has 
petitioned Mayor William O’Dwyer 
and Police Commissioner A. W. Wal- 
lander of this city to grant special 
parking permission to flour salesmen 
of this area. The action was taken 
because the present parking ban in 
many sections of the city is a decided 
handicap to salesmen using their cars 
for daily calls on their clientele. 

The letter to the city officials sug- 
gested that a step toward solving the 
salesmen’s parking problem would be 
an arrangement for special identifica- 
tion labels for windshields permitting 
special parking privileges up to 20 
minutes for qualifying salesmen. 

It was explained in the letter that 
the calls made by these salesmen are 
not concentrated in any particular 
section of the city, as they contact 
bakeries, restaurants, hotels and in- 
stitutions over a wide area, and thus 
would not cause added congestion, 
or increase the city’s parking prob- 
lem. 

The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors has been advised that 
the matter has been referred to the 
commanding officer of the traffic divi- 
sion for appropriate attention. 
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SIX LARGE N. Y. BAKERIES 
THREATENED BY WALKOUT 


NEW YORK—A strike of 1,500 
unionized drivers for six large New 
York baking firms, originally set for 
Feb. 1, has been postponed for one 
week through the efforts of Mayor 
William O’Dwyer. 

The week’s respite will give the 
mayor’s special three-man mediating 
committee more time to effect a set- 
tlement of the dispute over pen- 
sions, wages, working hours and a 
welfare fund. 

The strike, if it materialized, 
would cut off an estimated 70% of 


CCC Buys 6,644,263 Bu. Corn, 
2,030,316 Bu. Wheat in Week 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 6,644,263 bu. 
corn, 2,030,316 bu. wheat, 971,362 bu. 
grain sorghums and 387,800 bu. rye 
during the period from noon Jan. 21 
through Jan. 28. Flour purchases to- 
taled 200,000 sacks of whole graham 
(333,333 bu. wheat equivalent). 

The corn purchases last week con- 
sisted of 3,982,000 bu. through Chi- 
cago, 2,562;263 through Kansas City 
and 100,000 through Minneapolis. 


Wheat purchases consisted of 502,300 
bu. through Kansas City, 310,000 
through Minneapolis, 467,000 through 
Chicago and 751,016 through Port- 
land. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: wheat 205,124,576 bu.; 
flour 2,097,900 sacks (26,457,289 bu. 
wheat equivalent); barley 14,448,857 
bu. (revised); grain sorghums 11,- 
576,402 bu.; rye 3,291,069 bu.; oats 
4,432,700 bu.; corn 51,638,653 bu. 





the white bread supply for metropoli- 
tan New York. The firms affected are 
Continental Baking Co., General Bak- 
ing Co., Drake Bakeries, Inc., Ward 
Baking Co., Purity Bakeries, Inc., and 
Grennan Cake Co. 

Meanwhile, a strike of 300 drivers 
caused the Gordon Baking Co. to 
close its large Long Island City plant 
Feb. 1. The plant employs 450 bak- 
ers and produces a daily average of 
1,500,000 loaves of bread. The drivers 
are reported seeking a new contract 
calling for higher wages, a five-day 
week and an employer-financed wel- 
fare fund. 

A threatened walkout of approxi- 
mately 1,500 bakers producing the 
bulk of this city’s rye bread and rolls, 
originally scheduled for Feb. 1, has 
been indefinitely postponed, through 
intercession of the city labor rela- 
tions division. Negotiations are in 
progress in all cases. 


¥ ¥ 
Strike at Scranton 


SCRANTON, PA.—A strike crip- 
pling delivery of bread and other 
baked goods in the Scranton area was 
called Jan. 31 by drivers of seven 
major bakeries here. The walkout 
was ordered in support of union wage 
demands. 
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‘JUNCTION CITY MILL CLOSED 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS—The 
1,600-sack flour mill of the Junction 
City Milling Co., here has been closed 
down temporarily, it was announced 
this week. The plant is being main- 
tained in condition for reopening 
when the market situation warrants. 
The plant is a unit of Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., Salina, which has mills at Sa- 
lina and Clay Center, Kansas. 
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DANIEL E. SMITH JOINS 
WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC. 


NEW YORK—Daniel E. Smith has 
been appointed technical sales repre- 
sentative in the Washington, D.C. 


J. H. VALDES TO HONORARY 
POLITICAL POST 


KANSAS CITY—Julio H. Valdes, 
export manager for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, re- 
cently was elected honorary chair- 
man for life of the National Demo- 
cratic Party of Puerto Rico. Mr. Val- 
des has been national committeeman 
of the Democratic Party for Puerto 
Rico for the past four years and was 
chairman of the delegation at the 
presidential convention in Philadel- 
phia last summer. At a party meeting 
in Washington a fortnight ago dur- 
ing the week of inaugural festivities, 
Mr. Valdes resigned his party post, 
and in tribute to his service he was 
named honorary chairman. 














area for the combined special mar- 
kets and industrial division of Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc. P. Val Kolb, vice 
president and director of the division, 
said that Mr. Smith will cover Wash- 
ington, Viriginia, Delaware and the 
southern regions of West Virginia 
and Maryland. The new representa- 
tive of Winthrop-Stearns holds a 
bachelor of science degree in chemi- 
cal engineering from the University 
of Rochester, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1945. Since his graduation he 
was associated with the Graver Tank 
& Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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CORN MILLERS SCHEDULE 
CONVENTION ON MAY 9 


CHICAGO — The American Corn 
Millers Federation will hold its an- 
nual meeting May 9 at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, according to a recent 
announcement by Harry Hunter, sec- 
retary of the federation. 








t 
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CCC Advances K.C. 
Bid 2c Bu. with 
Little Effect 


KANSAS CITY—An advance of 2¢ 
bu. in the bid price for wheat was 
made by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
office in Kansas City this week. Al- 
though it reversed the recent trend 
of CCC bids, the action had only a 
minor effect on the market, since 
the bid remains about 4@5¢ below the 
level at which wheat could be sold 
freely to the agency on the current 
market basis. ‘ 


The new CCC buying basis is 27¢ 
over Kansas City May for Gulf de- 
livery during February, 1¢ less for 
first half of March and 2¢ discount 
for last half of March. Previously the 
bid had been 27¢, 25¢ and 23¢ over 
for January, February and March de- 
liveries. The new basis gives the sell- 
er option of delivery time. 

CCC buying at Kansas City in re- 
cent weeks has been very low, run- 
ning around 100,000 bu. daily. Most 
of this has been small lots bought in 
Texas and interior Kansas points 
where favorable freight billing and 
other considerations apparently have 
been involved. 

The trade generally believes that 
the CCC does not have a great need 
of wheat at the present time. The 
agency apparently is covered through 
the first two weeks in March. How 
much more may be needed before 
loan wheat becomes available near 
the end of the crop year depends 
somewhat on the rate of shipment. 
Recently, shipping schedules have 
been held up by lack of available 
ships at the Gulf. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A break in wheat prices 
brought out a short spurt of flour buying 
by chain bakers and intermediates last 
week in the Southwest, but the interest 
failed to hold throughout the remainder of 
the week and business dropped back into 
mediocrity. Export markets were fairly 
active, highlighted by an additional cargo 
sold to Italy, sales to Indonesia, and fur- 
ther business with Brazil which was con- 
tinuing, without explanation, although an 
import ban has been ruled by that coun- 
try. The only government buying consisted 
of a small lot of whole wheat flour pur- 
chased for shipment to France. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged only 
43% of capacity, although it was an in- 
crease over the 34% of the previous week. 
Sales a year ago averaged 47%. Thirty 
per cent of the week's total represented 
sales to the government or for private ex- 
port. 

Production in Kansas City dropped off 
considerably from the record 104% of ca- 
pacity output of the previous week. The 
eight Kansas City mills produced only 
355,000 sacks last week, or 87% of ca- 
pacity. Although domestic directions were 
about unchanged, a sharp decline in export 
directions was accountable for the reduced 
operations. 

A 4@5¢ drop in cash wheat stirred up 
some new bakery flour business at the 
beginning of the decline early in the week. 
Although four or five major chain bakers 
bought moderate amounts, there was no 
improvement in the pricing basis. The 
total volume of sales did not reach any 
appreciable amount, probably failing to ex- 
ceed a million sacks. And all of that quan- 
tity was not booked in the Southwest. 
Nevertheless, at the outset of the drop in 
May futures business was stimulated. 

The buying was short-lived, however, and 
within 24 hours the demand had ceased 
and markets dropped back into the dol- 


drums. Very little bakery business was 
consummated during the remainder of the 
week. 

Bakers continue to hold low inventories, 


but perhaps not as low as the family 
trade. Family sales last week progressed 
on about an even keel with previous week's. 
Family flour was sold in small carload 
lots and in mixed cars. The mixed car 
trade seemed to be ordering right along, 
regardless of price fluctuations, but this 
business never exceeded normal expecta- 
tions, 

Export business was spotty. Small scat- 
tered lots were sold to The Netherlands 
East Indies. The Indonesians bought 72% 
hard and soft flour, paying a top of $4.91 
Gulf, for hard wheat, and ranging down 
to $4.84. Italy confirmed an additional cargo 
of flour for March shipment, buying a half- 
eargo each from two mills. The mission 
paid $4.88 sacked, Gulf, for 80% extrac- 
tion, on approved mill samples. 

PMA entered the market only for 200,000 
sacks of whole wheat flour to be shipped to 
France. Three or four mills shared the 
business which netted $4.395@4.415 Gulf. 
This was the first buying by the government 
in the Southwest in two months, but they 
are expected in the market momentarily 
for Guif and East Coast supplies of 72% 
and 80% extraction flour. 

Although there was no official word from 
Brazil as to a new ruling permitting ship- 
ment of flour to that country, a number 
of sales through exporters with Brazil as 
the destination were reported during the 
week. The flour may either be moving un- 
der pre-dated permission or it is going out 
in anticipation of a new Brazilian exten- 
sion. It is reported by some U.S. connec- 
tions that business associates .in Brazil 
have cabled news of a new extension, but 
at this writing no official confirmation is 
available. 

Quotations Jan. 29, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.05@5.25, standard patent $5@5.20, 
straight $4.90@5.15; established brands of 
family flours $5.85@6.50, first clears $4@ 
4.10, second clears $3.95, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.80@3.90; soft wheat short patent 
$6.25@6.50, straight $5.05@5.15, cake flour 
$6.25 @6.50. 

Six mills report domestic business fair, 
one quiet, five slow, nine dull. 


Omaha: Production gained a half day 
here with a majority of mills producing 
flour six days during the week. Millers 
dia this with a view toward stocking up 
in case of a buyers’ rush. They say this 
may come some time in February. 

The current volume of business is un- 
changed over preceding weeks with inquiry 
very slightly increased over the previous 
week. Export business was scarce, with 
millers saying they would not take the 
export commitments until it is made more 
profitable. 

The weather affected all truck loading, 
but railroad cars in this city were moved 
at the usual rate. Millers expressed the be- 
lief that the heavy snows will be of great 
benefit to the wheat crop. 

Family flour sold for about $6.15, bakery 
flour was $5.95. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales were dull 





and averaged 35% for the week. There were 
some Brazilian exports. The family buyers 
took 60% of domestic bookings and the 
bakers 40%. Operations averaged 85%. Prices 
closed 10@20¢ lower. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, Jan. 
29: carlots, family short patent $5.76@6.45, 
standard patent $5.60@6.25; bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $5.33@5.43, standard 
patent $5.28@5.38, straight grade $5.23@ 
5.33; truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Texas: In the absence of export business 
last week, sales were limited to domestic 
outlets and amounted to 20 or 25% of ca- 
pacity, or about the same as in recent 
weeks. On or two large bakers made mod- 
erate bookings and family flour made up 
the balance. Operations averaged around 
75% of capacity. Prices on family flour 
were down 10¢ sack, bakers 10@20¢ lower, 
clears 20@40¢ lower. Quotations Jan. 29, 
100’s cottons: Family flour, extra high 
patent $6.10@6.30, high patent $5.80@6; 
standard bakers, plain $5.50@5.75; clears, 
plain $4.50@4.80, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed some 
improvement on the decline, but bookings 
were not heavy. Prices are about 5¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions are arriving in 
good volume. 

Hutchinson: The volume of new flour 
business for mills of this area picked up 
slightly last week on the sharp break. 
Some firm orders were closed, including 
a round lot. Bakers for the most part 
kept well ahead of the decline with their 
offers, however. Family trade held a lot 
steadier, but little was sold for export. 
Shipping directions were slow and opera- 
tions were on a 50% basis. Prices were 
off 10@25¢ sack. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 
days at near capacity last week. Domestic 
sales, confined to actual needs of custom- 
ers, averaged 40%, compared with 48% 
the previous week. No export sales were 
reported. Shipping directions improved and 
were generally good. Prices were unchanged 
to 7@10¢ sack lower, compared with the 
preceding week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: A fair run of bookings to 
medium and smaller-sized bakers’ early 
last week accounted for a sales percent- 
age figure by spring wheat mills of 67.3% 
of capacity. This compares with 46% the 
previous week and 28.7% a year ago. It 
was evident, however, that all classes of 
bakers continue cautious in their policy 
of placing bookings. They pick the low 
spots in the market and generally confine 
purchases to amounts not exceeding a 30- 
day requirement. Shipment in some instances 
extends over a 120-day period, but few 
buyers are believed fully covered for such 
a time. 

Millers are watching with keen interest 
the increasing reports of curtailed buying 
of bread and other baked goods in large 
eastern markets and reports of a _ price 
war on the West Coast which so far has 
dropped the price 2¢ loaf in Portland. 
Some eastern advices indicate that news- 
papers are making much ado about the 
price of bread having held unchanged while 
wheat has been breaking most of the 
year. This, with the reduced volume of 
baked goods buying, may have further re- 
percussions in the already quiet flour mar- 
ket, millers fear. 

Family trade in flour also is quiet. Little 
stimulation has resulted from the 40¢ sack 
shipping allowance for quick orders or 
directions. 

Spring wheat mills are experiencing grow- 
ing competition from Canadian mills in 
Cuba and other Latin American markets 
where outlets have been traditionally U.S. 
Apparently the Canadian Wheat Board 
makes it possible for the dominion mills 
to obtain wheat at levels which permit 
them to quote lower prices than American 
mills are able to. 

Shipping directions were not quite as ac- 
tive the past week with a number of mills, 
although some were able to run a full six 
days. Minneapolis mills reported 73% of ca- 
pacity operations last week, against 85% 
the previous week and 91% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, the running time 
was 76%, against 81% the previous week 
and 83% a year ago. 

Shipments of flour from northwestern 
mills last week represented 82% of ca- 
pacity, against 92% the previous week. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour the past week was slow. Weakness 
in bread grains during the early part of 
the week was said to have influenced buy- 
ers to step out and wait a while. Ship- 
ping directions were adequate. Export busi- 
ness was dull. 

Quotations Jan. 31: standard patent $5.25 
@5.35, short patent $5.35@5.45, high glu- 
ten $5.60@5.70, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.60, first clear $4.95@5.35, 
second clear $4.10@4.80, whole wheat $5.15 
@5.25 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


THE CKNTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour buyers are still reluctant 
to enter the market in a substantial man- 
ner. Most mill agents and brokers describe 
current business as spotty, with only a fair 
amount of business In one and two carlots, 
but say that bakers, as a rule, will not 
cover more than nearby requirements. Bak- 
ers do not feel there is anything in mar- 
ket conditions to warrant heavier buy- 


ing. However, there are some exceptions 
to the general rule, as a few have report- 
ed more active demand and also bookings 
of some round lots. Directions are fair 
to good. Family flour business is fairly 
active, but buying is confined to small lots. 
Deliveries are good. 

Quotations Jan. 29: spring top patent $5.50 
@5.70, standard patent $5.40@5.60, first 
clear $4.90@5.35; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.35@5.65, 95% patent 
$5.25@5.50, first clear $4.80; soft winter 
short patent $6@6.70, standard patent $5.25 
@6.45, first clear $4.64@5.50. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that in the 
early part of last week there were some 
fair-sized parcels put on the books by the 
bakery trade, mainly for prompt to 120- 
day shipment. Still there is no general 
buyjng going on. The demand for clears 
is slow. Spot stuff is being offered more 
freely. Prices are 10@20¢ lower. Jobbers 
report no change from last week. Buyers 
continue to buy just for their immediate 
requirements. Shipping instructions are slow. 
Prices for hard and soft wheat patents are 
10@25¢ lower and clears 10@20¢ off. Spring 
wheat patent is 15¢ lower, clears are 10@ 
25¢ off. 

Central states mills report a slight im- 
provement in bookings, with a few scat- 
tered lots for prompt to 120-day ship- 
ment, mostly bakery trade. However, buyers 
are going slow and continue to purchase 
for immediate and nearby wants only. 
Prices for hard and soft patent are 10@ 
25¢ bag lower, clears 10@20¢ bag off. 

Quotations St. Louis, Jan. 29, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour top soft patent $6.14, 
ordinary $5.35; top hard $6.75, ordinary 
$5.30; bakers flour, cake $6.05, pastry $4.95, 
soft straight $5.25, soft clears $4.65; hard 
winter short patent $5.30, standard patent 
$5.20, clears $4.55; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.45, standard $5.35, clears $5.15, low 
protein $4.35. 

Toledo: Conditions remain about the same 
as they have been for some weeks now, 
with flour selling very slowly in a buyers’ 
market where many buyers—if not the 
majority as is suspected—are avoiding pur- 
chases other than for immediate or nearby 
requirements, working on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and keeping in position not to get 
hurt much if the market works lower as 
is deemed possible. They got some support 
Jan. 28 when the market dipped. The bid 
for No. 2 red wheat, Jan. 28, 37%¢ rate 
points to New York, plus the recent ad- 
vance of 6% in freight rates, was $2.18%. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are taking their time 
about placing flour contracts very far ahead 
and in general are playing a waiting game. 
Inquiries and discussions as to trend are 
numerous, but actual buying is largely 
confined to covering for nearby needs and 
filling in badly depleted stocks in some 
grades. A lag in consumer buying has 
been an influence in holding off purchases 
by bakers, many of whom have very light 
stocks but seem content to glide along 
until a break takes place. First clears now 
are easier because of the lack of export 
demand. The family trade closely patterns 
the bakery trade in placing orders very 
sparingly. Exports have quieted down some- 
what since the recent flurry over the 
Brazilian situation and production has sim- 
mered down to more normal levels. Many 
buyers seem to believe that there is plenty 
of wheat to satisfy domestic demand and 
the present excellent delivery performances 
permit frequent small purchases for nearby 
needs to the fullest extent. 

Quotations Jan. 29, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.15@7.25, high gluten $6.10@6.20, 
standard $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $5.80@5.90, first clear 
$5.50@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.75@ 
5.85, straight $5.60@5.70, first clear $4.90 
@ 4.95. 

New York: Active interest in small, scat- 
tered lots brought fair total volume into 
the flour market. The demand was spotty, 
however, with the dominant interest in 
springs. While the bulk of orders was for 
prompt shipment, a few ran to 90 days. 
Kansas sales lagged except for two weeks’ 
to a month’s coverage by a large chain 
bakery, and a few small lots at the lower 
end of the price range. Soft winter wheat 
flour sales reflected the definite curtail- 
ment in sweet goods consumption, which 
is being strongly felt not only by the 
small baker but the large as well, some 
of whom report this volume at the small- 
est figures in many months. Mill repre- 
sentatives felt that this trend added to 
confused grain markets was encouraging 
buyers in their decision not to cover their 
future needs in any volume. Prices general- 
ly were firm, with most of the business 
done at shadings of 5@10¢. 

Prices were about 10¢ lower than the 
preceding week. 

Quotations Jan. 29: spring family flour 
$7.35, high glutens $6.10@6.25, standard 
patents $5.75@5.90, clears $5.50@5.70; south- 
western short patents $5.75@6.05, standard 
patents $5.55@5.85; high ratio cakes $6.50 
@7. soft winter straights $5.60@5.75. 

Philadelphia: The current pattern of the 
local flour market is proving once again 
that buyers are reluctant to place commit- 
ments in a declining trend, even though 
only a few weeks ago many had indicated 
they would welcome an opportunity to pur- 
chase at levels already reached. 

However, some members of the baking 
trade are attributing the continued re- 
luctance to what they term a failure of 
flour quotations to fully reflect the dip 
in wheat. They say the present level of 
5@15¢ sack under prices in vogue a week 
ago is behind the grain decline and any 
extension of the latter is likely to find a 
pickup in buying interest. 

Soft winter standard and spring first 
clear declined 15¢ and 5¢, respectively. All 
other grades dropped 10¢. 

While dealings as a whole remain quiet, 
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theré has been some improvement in ac- 
tivity. Most of this can be traced to the 
multiplication of hand-to-mouth orders as 
@ growing number of bakers find them. 
selves in need of replacements to keep 
operating. 

Mill representatives say that the majority 
of orders given them these days are accom- 
panied by directions for immediate ship- 
ment, with virtually no-one willing to order 
for deferred delivery. 

The chief occupation of both bakery op- 
erators and brokers is paying careful at- 
tention to the behavior of grain, noting 
its recent susceptibility to the slightest 
news with a pessimistic interpretation. They 
also are keeping an eye on the trend of 
millfeed for a possible clue as to the future 
course of flour. 

There are rumors of further price cut- 
ting operations, with one or two mills shad- 
ing quotations. So far these tactics seem 
to have uncovered very little purchasing, 
but there are a few who interpret them 
as a likely indicator of a further downward 
adjustment in values. 

Soft wheat flours are a trifie slower than 
the remainder of the list, something be- 
lieved to indicate the protracted lag in 
bakery sales of sweet goods. A number 
of operators are expressing keen dis:p- 
pointment in the failure of bread buying 
to expand and are still hopeful that a 
break in the unseasonably warm weatier 
will stimulate consumption. 

Export buying is practically at a stan - 
still and a search of ship manifests shv vs 
none of the commodity left the local port 
for a foreign destination during the pz.st 
week. 

Quotations Jan. 29: spring family $6.75 
@6.95, high gluten $6.30@6.40, short patent 
$6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5 55 
@5.75; hard winter short patent $5.8) @ 
5.90, standard $5.70@5.80; soft winter stan.i- 
ard $5.35@65.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying the entire pist 
week has been a very tiresome affair. Only 
the most meager amounts of flour are being 
bought to fill urgent, immediate needs. No 
baker or jobber wishes to show any con- 
fidence in the future prices of flour or even 
the future prospects of his own bakery 
business. Bread sales are not keeping up 
but the sale of sweet goods is continuing 
at a satisfying level. Bakers of the district 
are also disgusted at the attitude of local 
weekly and daily newspapers, which not 
only cartoon, but also write editorials on the 
falling price of wheat, but continuing hich 
price of bread, without taking all factors 
of break making costs into consideration. 
Flour prices are down fractionally the 
past week, but no interest is shown in buy- 
ing. Immediate deliveries are the rule with 
flour buyers with 30- or 60-day commit- 
ments the limit. Family flour sales are 
keeping up fairly well. Sales of soft wheat 
and pastry flours are so low as to warrant 
the opinion that the needs of bakers for 
soft wheat flours will soon be at a high 
point. Directions are good on all flours 

Deliveries continue entirely satisfactory. 
Both bakers and jobbers still feel this is 
a buyers’ market and that if and when 
they need any type of baking flour they 
can place an order at the rate now pre- 
vailing, or even lower, and receive it in 
record time. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan 
29, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.52@5.56, medium 
patent $5.57@5.61, short patent $5.62@5.6\;: 
spring wheat standard patent $5.78@6, me- 
dium patent $5.83@6.05; short patent $5.58 
@6.10; clears $5.43@5.70; high glutens $6.13 
@6.25; family flour, advertised brands $6.83 
@6.94, other brands $6.15@6.55; pastry and 
cake flours $5.40@6.40. 


Boston: The Boston flour market was 
weak again last week, with trading activity 
practically at a minimum. Springs are 5@ 
10¢ lower while hard winters declined 5¢. 
Soft wheat types were extremely dull and 
unchanged to 5¢ lower. 

Buyers continued bearish, with the only 
business arranged being of a fill-in nature 
or shipping directions on previous commi't- 
ments. Consumer buying is at a minimum, 
but the general belief is that it is not 
as a result of resistance, but .more in line 
with the sharply lower buying power now 
in effect because of the closing down of 
mills and factories in this territory. Un- 
employment has taken a terrific toll on 
the food industry in this area and near|ly 
all lines report substantial declines in their 
sales. 

Dealers recognizing this situation are not 
réplenishing their inventories until absolu'e 
necessity forces them. ‘Mills are .cognizart 
of the situation because most buyers report 
that mills are not forcing sales which 3 
unusual in slow periods. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Spring short paten's 
$5.85@6.05, standards $5.75@5.95, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.30, first clears $5.55@5.75, hard 
winter short patents $5.85@6.05, standars 
$5.65@5.85, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.:) 
@6.55, eastern soft winter straights $5.'5 
pA high ratio $6.55@7.25, family $7. 
@ 7.40. 


New Orleans: There is only a modera'e 
improvement in flour sales. Bookings a'° 
picking up somewhat on the continu! 
weakness in markets, but bakers and jo! - 
bers are showing great reluctance to bv) 
for other than immediate needs in spi'e 
of low unfilled order balances and low’ 
prices. Sales are confined almost exclusiv 
ly to Kansas and southwestern hard wi 
ters, with some of the sales at very low 
prices. Northern springs are very quiet wit! 
limited amounts being booked for immed 
ate and 30-day shipments. Cracker a! 
cookie bakers continue to pursue a poli: 
of confining purchases to approximately 3: - 
day shipping periods, and are mostly inte 
ested in midwestern soft flours at low:«r 
prices than preceding bookings. They show: 1 
no interest in Pacific Coast soft winte: 
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directions are showing a slight 
ine, apparently reflecting a lessened 
production. Export sales are again 
er quiet, particularly to South Ameri- 
countries. Some inquiries are reported 
the European countries but no sales 
resulted. 
MSuotations Jan. 29, carlots, delivered, 
ked in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.85 @6.05, 
standard $5.60@5.80, first clear $5.20@5.45; 
ng wheat bakery short patent $6.05@ 
625, standard $5.90@6.05, first clear $5.55 
@5.70, high gluten $6.30@6.45; soft wheat 
short patent $5.95@6.10, straight $5.35@ 
5.60, first clear $4.85@5.10, high ratio cake 
$6.25@6.60; Pacific Coast cake $6.95 @7.15, 
pastry $6.05@6.15; barge shipments via St. 
Louis 5¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Buying interest fails to show 
much spread in this territory and volume 
of business is only to meet nearby require- 
ments of the trade. A few inquiries come 
jn but they result mostly in inquiry on 
prices. The majority of the larger bakers 
are taken care of to or through March 
and are showing no interest beyond that 
period at present. Smaller bakers are mak- 
ing purchases only as they need flour to 
meet requirements, which keeps scattered 
sales going here and there with some regu- 
larity. Shipping directions from bakers are 
fair to good. 

Wholesale grocers remain on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and only light scattered in- 
terest is shown in booking. While family 
flour sales are fair, there is no life in new 
business as buyers apparently want to drift 
along on as little as possible because they 
have no faith in the market. The under 
selling by some mills is reported less wide- 
spread, but is described as still deplorable 
in some instances which continues to cre- 
ate an unhealthy situation in some sec- 
tions. Shipping instructions on family flour 
are about in line with sales. 

Prices were easier, spring patents and 
southwestern patents both showing a 10¢ 
deciine and spring clears and southwestern 
clears dropping 5¢. Cake flour was off 
20¢, while pastry was off 15¢. Family flour 
declined 10¢. 

Quotations Jan. 29: spring high gluten 
$6.05@6.30, standard patent $5.65@5.85, 
short patent $5.85@6.05, first clear $5.70@ 
6.8), hard winter standard patent $5.40@ 
5.8). short patent $5.50@5.95, first clear 
$4.60@5.20; hard winter family $6.10@7.20; 
soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; soft wheat 
first clear $4.60@4.90; pastry flour $5.65@ 
6.85; cake flour $6.60@6.85; self-rising 12@ 
3¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market continues very 
dull, with domestic business at a stand- 
still and export prospects virtually non- 
existent. The bread price war at Portland, 
where retail levels have dropped 2¢ loaf 
in the past week, is being watched with 
apprehension by the flour trade. Reports 
from Oregon state that the bread price 
war is spreading to other Oregon areas, 
and observers feel resigned to seeing cuts 
in the Seattle and other Coast markets. 
Flour prices were unchanged from a week 
ago, family patent $7, bluestem $5.95, bak- 
ery $6.12, pastry $5.63. 

Portland: Flour mills are doing a light 
business, with prices on the downward 
trend and buyers backing away from the 
market. Sales are in small lots and future 
bookings are low. Some of the bakers are 
just getting out of their high-priced flour 
contracts, and there is likely to be a better 
tone to the market the minute wheat shows 
any firmness. Mills do not have much flour 
booked ahead. The government has not 
been in the market since it took flour 
early in January and mills are wonder- 
ing when its next request will come 
through. Grind for this month is fairly 
Sood on the old government business, but 
Mills will be caught up on this shortly. 

Quotations Jan. 29: high gluten $6.14, 
all Montana $6, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.90, bluestem bakers $5.96, cake $6.65, 
Pastry $5.79, whole wheat 100% $5.71, gra- 
ham $5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills report 
domestic demand for flour slow. Usual 
a@mounts are being used, but.there are 
More mills competing for this type of busi- 
ness, due to lack of export interest. Export 
Markets continue to shy away from Canadi- 
@n flour contracts. 

Quotations Jan. 29: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, 
bakers $8, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.50 per 280 Ib. for shipment to end of 
March, Halifax or St. John. 

Some carlots of winter wheat flour were 


reported sold during the week, but do- 
Mestic demand is still poor. Quotations 
Jan. 27: $10.25 in secondhand jutes, f.o.b. 


pontreal. Export basis $5.40 bbl., jutes, 
a8 


Winter wheat moving slowly. Quotations 
Jan. 29: $2.37 bu., f.0.b. shipping points. 
Winnipeg: Exports of Canadian flour last 
Week totaled slightly more than 182,350 
bbl, all of which was destined for Class 2 


Countries, Switzerland took just over 153,- 
“4 bbl, while the remainder went to 
nidad and various other destinations. 


Domestic trade is on a moderate scale. 
Quotations Jan. 29: top patent spring for 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.25, cottons; 
Second patents $8.75: second patents to 
bakers $8.25. 
tn) Ancouver: The export flour trade con- 
hued without incident here during the 
week. No new business could be traced, 





and cables from across the Pacific continued 
to tell the same story—substantial stocks 
on hand in countries having the necessary 
dollar credits to buy Canadian flour and 
other areas, particularly the sterling areas, 
badly in need of flour but unable to pro- 
vide the necessary dollars. 

There were hopes that the Philippine 
Islands would be open for business late in 
the month, but nothing materialized. Like- 
wise anticipated business with South Amer- 
ica failed. 

In the domestic market buying continues 
mainly for immediate needs, with no indi- 
cation of customers taking forward posi- 
tions. Store sales are reported holding up 
fairly well. Prices are unchanged. Cash car 
quotations for 98's cottons Jan. 29: first 
patents $9.15 with small lots moving at 
$9.65, bakers patents $8.65. Western cake 
and pastry flour to the trade ranges from 
$9.50@9.65, with very little Ontario flour 
coming into this market quoted around $14. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Jan. 20, 1949 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 16,328 2,030 4,101 4,082 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 5,052 297 60 
Churchill ....... 100 * oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOPB 6. cewes é 181 o's 61 1,413 

Totals ...cccees 21,662 2,030 4,459 5,556 

Year ago ..... 15,097 955 9,096 12,543 


Receipts during week ending Jan. 20: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,986 110 395 387 
Pacific seaboard. 1,190 o6 50 6 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ......2. 10 ee 6 21 

Teta: accscccs 3,185 110 451 413 


Shipments during week ending Jan. 20: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





7 | rer 811 3 1,064 540 
Milled or 
processed ... 4 e 54 47 
Pacific seaboard— 
Cee vss cewss 1,168 a ie 8 
Oe 23 oe 104 s 
Other terminals* 10 if 61 97 
SOGMNS scccccce 2,016 3 1,283 692 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Jan. 20, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 93,322 10,697 36,151 30,784 
1 


Pacific seaboard. 20,676 o% 112 165 
Churchill ....... 4,468 o's be ‘is 
Other terminals* 406 2 366 1,905 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1948, to Jan. 20, 1949: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 83,647 9,462 35,936 30,993 
Pacific seaboard. 17,123 -- 1,309 237 
Churchill ...... 5,314 . 1 _ 
Other terminals* 343 4 394 855 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and. 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 22, 
1949, and Jan. 24, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 

7-American— -—in bond——, 

Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. 

22, 24, 22, 24, 

1949 1948_ 1949 1948 

. i. Serer se 150,398 131,078 1,576 8,059 

SR caa'c orvas 49,599 14,840 oe’ o% 

eres 9,581 10,296 3,399 ae 

Tn 6 606saede 4,253 3,581 1,470 30 

|: eee 15,046 24,806 1,452 5 
Flaxseed 21,044 6,491 7, 

Soybeans 13,182 12,060 +e os 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canada markets Jan. 22 (figures 


for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 2,000 (477,000) bu.: 
corn 2,581,000 (567,000); oats, 3,000 (none); 
rye, none (137,000); barley, 1,000 (none); 
soybeans, 2,000 (none). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Jan. 22, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7—Receipts—, -~—Shipments— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis go% «-»» 10,500 13,050 

Kansas City 2,160 3,450 5,940 7,290 

Milwaukee .... 60 os 4,160 3,300 

Week ending Jan. 29: 

Minneapolis a --. 10,800 14,860 

Kansas City 2,190 4,530 6,600 6,930 

“Milwaukee .... 30 3,450 3,660 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 22, 1949, 
(0000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore ...... 371 bie <% ee 
Buffalo ......... 477 1,898 577 159 
P eerrrrs yy: . 1,076 320 182 
Chicago ......+% is 267 196 
BEES Seen cviccs 502 388 
Pe 107 “s 
Milwaukee ...... es 337 
PE. 6 6ha1s ods oe = 578 
New York ...... ee 137 be 
Totals ........ $48 3,111 1,773 1,840 
Previous week 1,211 3,545 1,272 1,341 


Jan. 24, 1948 .... 7.622 és oh ba 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt: delivery. 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City S8t.Louis Buffalo 
ee ee Sree $...@6.95 $...@6.60 $...@... $...@... 7.15@7.26 
Sprine.. tO. DOG. ocicws.o es vince 5.50@5.70 6 ...@... a" are et eee vee eee 
Spring high gluten ............ -+»-@... 5.60@5.70 cp --@.. 6.10@6.20 
ee | SS Pe eee ~+-@... 6.35@6.45 yk «+» @5.45 we. ES 
Ce NS RP Oe re ere ee 5.40@5.60 5.25@5.35 oe --@5.3 5.80 @5.85 
Spring firet clear ............... 4.90@5.35 4.95@5.35 ...@... --@5.1 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter family ............. Pe, ae ees 5.85 @6.50 -»-@6.7 i ere 
Hard winter short .............. 5.35 @5.65 @. 5.05 @5.25 -»- @5.3 én kes 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.25@5.50 -@. 5.00@5.20 -» @56,2 5.80@5.90 
Hard winter first clear .......... «+» @4,80 -@. 4.00 @4.10 --@45 5.50 @5.60 
Bett WHCOR BAMAIF on o's on tes cwe ee ae OP cts VE ope --@6.1 yy Wer 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.00 @6.70 -@... 6.25@6.50 --@... 5.75@6.85 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.25@6.45 as aes He A Sieve. € ee eae 
Soft winter straight ............. ex ee -@... 6.05@5.15 --@5.25 5.60@5.70 
Soft winter first clear ........... 4.64@5.50 re a Pe! Hee, bee @4.65 4.90@4.95 
RO BOGE, WRI is cece vs Coe es 4.60@4.80 --@4.40 ...@... @5.10 -»-@5.45 
BRVO@- BOUT, GOR inn cs oie Wis 04 kc ce 3.50@4.10 --@3.90 ...@... @3.60 -@3.95 
Durum, gran, bulk .............. 5.40@5.51 eT. er! See «+» @5.95 -@5.74 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
PEO ee Cas ae eee $...@7.35 $6.75@6.95 $...@ ... $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten .............. 6.10@6.25 6:30@6.40 6.15@6.30 6.13@6.25 6.05@6.30 
GE IE Slee Rukia se oss ccecces ---@... 6.00@6.10 5.85@6.05 5.88@6.10 5.85 @6.05 
Spring RE re ere 5.75@5.90 5.90@6.00 5.75@5.95 6.78@6.00 5.65@5.85 
a a ee 5.50@5.70 5.65@5.75 5.55@5.75 .5.43@5.70 5.70@5.80 
Hard winter family ............. Tr) Pee ae i ae xr OY 6.10 @7.20 
Hard winter short .............. 5.75@6.05 6.80@5.90 5.85@6.05 56.62@5.66 5.50@5.95 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.55@5.85 5.70@5.80 5.65@5.85 5.52@5.56 56.40@5.80 
Hard winter first clear ......... ope cies a a «++@... 4,60@5.20 
Soft winter family .............. Mae -@... 17.34@7.40 -@... 6.50@7.60 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.60@5.75 «+-@... 5.65@6.15 ee +. -@ 
Soft winter standard ............ .-@... 6.36@5.50°...@. @.. @... 
Soft winter first clear ........... a ae ear -@. ..@ ie 4.60@ 4.90 
Se hs WO | os ailicadgaies 6 ones 5.00@5.25 5.10@5.20 re 5.10@5.15 5.25@5.45 
EO. EN, “GNU reeks ccs cebecdbos. ose wae — Bee --@. 3.95@4.25 3.25@3.45 
Durum, gran., bulk .............. 5.90@ 5.95 < Eee -@. .-+@5.09 ...@... 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $...@7.00 $...@... Spring top patent]... $...@8.60 $...@9.26 
SEE GCi.d on op 0/6 eS ee ee Spring second patent{ ...@8.10 ...@8.76 
Bakery grades ...... @6.12 -@... Spring first clearf... @7.00 ...@... 
PEE. 5s dhe © alba be « 4 @5.63 o@ as. Spring exports§ .... @14.50 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst @10.25 o@ n20 
Ontario exports§ -@ 5.40 ...@... 


**In cottons, Ft. William basis. tSecondhand cottons. §98-lb. cottons. §Jutes, f.a.s 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran ...... $50.50 @51.00 
Hard winter bran... “TT. wee 
Soft winter bran .. @ 


Standard midds.* 49.00@ 49.25 


Flour midds.f....... 52.50 @53.50 
Bie. GOR vk. ke iieees 53.50@55.00 
Buffalo 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


51.00 @51.50 
57.50@ 58.00 


Minneapolis 

$....@48.50 
csee® 

a: OUTS 

- @47.50 

-@52.00 

- @53.50 


Philadelphia 
$54.00@54.50 $61.00@62.00 $.. 
--@ ee Sr np 


@ 
61.00 @ 62.00 
4 


aA. Rie uaa: a 57.50@58.00  62.00@63.00 
Spring bran 
:. ,  . SCRE Eee $....@58.00 
qWinnipeg ......... + -@49,25 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Kansas City 
@ 


St. Louis 
ee EY a, PP 

45.50 @46.00 bch Mak ae 
Seeds cas 49.50@50.25 


Ft. Worth 
$. 100M... 


Ter) were 
53.00 @54.00 
@ 


$e cl dein TIT eee err ON ee 
45.50@ 46.00 49.50@50.25 63.00@54.00 
6240 awed 0 0:6 eee 40 -@ 

Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

--@60.00 $57.50@60.80 Rs 26.6 Ot aas4 

wo pwae naoe et pegs 59.00@61.00 

- @59.50 56.00 @59.30 ee Sere 

..@60.50 61.00 @62.80 60.00@ 62.00 

-@66.00 62.00@63.80 sor. Miee 
Shorts Middl. ages 
$....@60.00 $....@64.00 
-- @52.25 00 topes 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in 


cents per bushel H 





WHEAT 
-—Minneapolis— cago————_ mo as City— 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
SOMEGTY B46 cove rcv csans 216 209% 223% 208% 208% 210% 211 198% 198% 
pO | See ee 213% 207% 221% 206% 207% $209% 208% 196% 197% 
GOMNEY BO so ccdceesree 212% 2057 219% 205% 206% 208% 206% 195% 196% 
Jan. 27. 142% 143% 161% -» 148% 145% 143% ages 71% 67% 65% 63% 
January 28 .....5.0000. 211% 204% 218% 204% 205% 207% 206% 194% 196% 
DEMERS BO’. oe es PES Ve. 212% 204% 219% 205% 206 207% 207@ 195 195% 
7--CORN— r RYE \¢ ——-OATS— ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago polis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan, 24. . 145% 144% 165 ..+» 153% 150% 166% eee 72% 69% 67% 64% 
Jan. 25.. 143% 142% 163% 150% 147% 154% 71% 68% 66% 63% 
Jan. 26.. 142 142 161% 147% 144% 153 70% 67% 64% 62% 
Jan. 27 142% 143% 161% 148% 145% 153% 71% 67% 65% 63% 
Jan. 28. 140% 141% 159% 146% 143% 150% 70% 67% 5 62% 
Jan. 29. 141 141% 156 143 140% 148 70% 67% 65% 62% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 22, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





7-—Wheat—7. -—Corn—-. -—Oata—. -~—Rye—. -~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore ......-.+.++ 1,524 2,874 3,870 609 511 630 678 84 159 s 
ree re 798 466 142 es 4 “a “is as vs ot 
pe. | |) es re 2,819 8,293 4,975 447 2,453 422 130 93 372 1,092 
Afloat 1,297 2,958 299 és ee ‘3 i = ma s% 
Chicago ......... 2,296 4,134 9,424 4,742 768 1,084 845 192 618 477 
ee 12,889 7,189 7,816 46 1,148 688 177 116 973 1,669 
2) > Eire 6,902 7,823 155 178 225 251 8 ae 24 13 
Galveston .........6++: 2,690 2,872 400 ve ee ee oe ov be .% 
Hutchinson -eeees 231,864 11,909 » a és > os 22 7 2 
Indianapolis .......... 939 1,857 1,238 1,335 158 105 104 37 os re 
Kansas City .......-- 30,042 26,179 2,189 626 134 189 312 117 107 162 
Milwaukee ....... 405 800 ot 63 36 ee 2 3,275 6,306 
Minneapolis .......... 5,254 2,832 4,226 919 1,714 3,070 1,504 2,440 6,658 10,812 
New Orleans ........ 276 667 1,227 22 4 11 ee . oe es 
New York ..........-: 1,216 2,004 316 4 «e § os ee 3 
GD, no ob 0 Set Fares 14,783 4,906 2,716 1,211 204 714 67 368 104 262 
Cg eer ia 305 as 492 475 de ee o° 2 ee 40 
Philadelphia .....-... 1,554 1,985 1,323 46 494 468 43 27 128 129 
eS eR ee 1,084 24 628 421 216 154 11 2 17 3 
St. Joseph .......-.--- 5,361 3,622 1,059 611 274 $19 1 5 23 39 
BE, TOUS 2. ccccccsccs 3,204 3,248 2,393 1,418 280 197 14 ° 23 13 
, err as 7,095 6,438 ee a oa 19 =" Be 3 
Totale ....---+e0% 114,587 102,381 46,287 13,110 8,636 8,922 3,906 3,492 11,543 20,031 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 

















v v v 





HELP WANTED 
sia tiehteiatemaineneaietemieall v TE AAT TR RR 
TO FOUR SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN — 
Make more money selling paper and/or 
cotton bags to milling industry in Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Ohio or New York State. 
Top-notch eastern bag manufacturer, es- 
tablished over 75 years, will pay liberal 
commissions to men with aggressive and 
progressive selling experience, preferably 
now calling on the milling trade for 
related lines in these territories. Write 
now in confidence, to. 10072, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn., in- 
dicating experience, background and ref- 
erences in the milling field. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 























J. EB. Hagan, 1522 HB. High, Jéfferson 
City, Mo. 
| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv J 

FOR SALE—ROTARY DESPATCH OVEN 
—Stainless steel front; No. 152. Practi- 
cally new. Home Service Dept., General 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

READ ROLL MASTER VACUUM MA- 
chine—Two years old—like new, available 
now at Emrich Baking Co., 2603 Bloom- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—USED SCHMUTZ TWO-COLOR 
vertical bag printer. 20” cylinder, 22” 
bed. Inspection invited. Any reasonable 
offer considered. Allied Mills, 29th 
& B S8Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


Inc., 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








v | ete Rr ec 
peat ear nmr eamamerearmetcen 
FOR SALE—1,000,000-BU. GRAIN ELE- 


vator; five country elevators, capacity 
200,000 bu.; 600-bbl. flour mill, and 100- 
ton feed mill. $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 
business annually. Excellent markets, 


grain and mill products. Located great- 
est wheat producing section in Southwest. 
Plenty local grain for mills. Address 
10058, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
sik Soanaunt Latwooniane tan tae 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bidg St. Joseph, Mo 





Corn Acreage 





(Continued from page 12) 

would mean a reduction of several 
million acres from expected plantings 
for the 1949 corn crop. The estimated 
total supply for 1949-50 of 3,700 mil- 
lion bushels without acreage allot- 
ments would be about 200 million 
bushels above the reserve supply fig- 
ure. If acreage allotments were set, 
they would have to call for a suffi- 
cient reduction in acreage to meet the 
lower figure. 

“Under the provisions of applicable 
legislation, all the acreage reduction 
would have to come from the com- 
mercial corn area. The number of 
acres involved would depend upon 
current estimates of average yield 
for this area. 

‘It is significant that if produc- 
tion were brought down in 1949 
enough to bring the total supply to 
the calculated reserve supply, there 
would be a margin of only about 
300 million bushels above the esti- 
mated disappearance of corn during 
the 1949-50 marketing year. This 
would mean a small carry-over, or 
reserve, at the end of that year. 

“The department feels that ade- 
quate reserves should be maintained. 
If livestock, dairy and poultry pro- 
duction are to be stabilized at desir- 
ably high levels to meet domestic 
and world needs, such reserves of 
corn and other feed grains are essen- 
tial.” 

Both corn producers and indus- 
try representatives, formally asked 
to express their views, have been 
almost unanimous in the recommen- 
dation that no acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas be established for 
the 1949 crop. The action announced 


by the USDA is based upon these 
recommendations, the declared policy 
of Congress and upon the facts of the 
situation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


63 STUDENTS COMPLETE 
WHEAT VARIETY SCHOOL 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 

wheat identification school at Kansas 

State College, Manhattan, graduated 

63 students among grain men follow- 

ing the sessions held last week. The 

students came from nine states. 

These schools are sponsored by the 
Department of Agronomy of the col- 
lege and the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Associatioon. 

In honor of the 14 instructors who 
appeared on the program, the “ker- 
nel pickers” entertained at a banquet 
at the Manhattan Country Club, Jan. 
25. The committee in charge of the 
banquet was composed of Russell 
Payne, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 


Wichita; Willis C. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas 
City; John Johntz, Flour Mills of - 


America, Inc., Kansas City. Arlie 
Estes of the Midwest Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, was toastmaster at the 
dinner. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 

week ending Jan. 22, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis. 146 202 63 49 11,526 5,285 

Duluth 21 59 22 100 2,262 843 
Week ending Jan. 29: 

Minneapolis... 82 158 104 

Duluth 6 69 ‘ 





15 11,410 6,114 
183 2,268 728 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 


s 
Four mills . 26,671 


15 22 29 
‘ 25,524 23,743 *24,226 
*Three mills. 





KERR GIFFORD & CO. 
Grain Merchants 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


s Flour Millers 








FOR SAL 


COMPLETE PLANT 
at WAVERLY, IOWA 


75,000 Square Feet of Floor Space with 


@ 125,000 bu. grain elevator 


@ Complete with boiler plant totaling 2000 H.P., with 
600 K.W. Unafiow E: 


° ngine Generator Set 
@ Free unlimited water su 
@ Railroad sidings—Chicago 


from five wells 
reat Western Railroad 


@ In the heart of soya bean, hog raising and Corn Belt 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











14-16 Park Row 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Attractively Priced — Reasonable Terms 
®@ IMMEDIATE POSSESSION @ 
ACT NOW — ARRANGE TO INSPECT 

WIRE « PHONE eo WRITE 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


BArclay 7-0600 





New York 7, N. Y¥. 








M 


DWIGHT BUILDING, 


ILLING 


KANSAS CiTY, MO. 









PHONE GRAND 1554 





February 1, 1949 


DEATHS 


Harry Stuart Johnston, Jr., 46, sen- 
ior vice president of the Robert A. 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee, died Jan. 
25 at a Milwaukee hospital following 
an illness. A native of Milwaukce, 
Mr. Johnston joined the local cooky 
firm founded by his great-grandfatl er 
in 1923 following graduation from 
Marquette University. Survivors are 
his widow, four daughters, his p:r- 
ents, three brothers and three siste's. 

P. R. Couch, Couch Milling C5., 
New Harmony, Ind., died Jan. 26. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of sett) ig 
prices at Kansas City for Jan. 22 and -3: 

















BRAN— Jan, 22 Jan. 25 
January ...... $....@*48.70 $....@ : 
February ..... 47.40@ 47.50 45.00@ 45.30 
March .....0.% «++» @*45.65 43.75@ 44.25 
BEE 0 0.0.8 05% 44.00@ 45.00 42.40@ 42 75 
BP ove ecdcccy 41.25@ 41.50 39.50@ 40.25 
TUMO ccccevess 38.00@ 39.25 36.25@ 37.25 
GO: k ba Go80 bbe 00 @ 33.00@ 36.10 

SHORTS— 

January ...... $....@*48.40 §$....@ .... 
February ..... «+++ @*49.00 45.60@ 46.25 
March ......08 «+++ @*49.25 46.75@ 46.50 
BEER. wecsccdes 49.50@ 49.75 47.00@ 47 10 
ME csasbocaetd 48.90@ 49.25 46.50@ 47.0 
Gee sis sedes 46.00@ 47.74 44.50@ 46.50 
Bs civ eakie vees@ weve 41.50@ 45.50 
Sales (tons) .. 2,880 0 
*Sale. 





Low Grades and ; 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











CARGILL 


Vy, WE WN 
ee 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The [outhweslorn 











-Laboraloues 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 








Suppliers to the 
Bakers of America 
Yeast, Malt & Corn Produets Division 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI! 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
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— SED an oar 
EOS Or 


F COURSE, we don’t store our choice wheats in a padlocked safe, but 
the idea does represent the principle responsible for the year around top 
baking qualities of IMPERIAL and VELVET flour. 





For example, we make a pre-harvest wheat survey, unique in that it gets 
down to the “grass roots.” Each of our trained wheat buyers at our country 
stations has surveyed before harvest the farms in his territory to learn which 
were planted with varieties and quali ty we want. During the harvest move- 
ment we purchase these wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET and we store 
them away carefully for your needs throughout the year. 


It costs us extra time, effort and money to do this job of careful selection 
and storage, but the procedure is more than justified by the superb baking 
results our customers get from IMPERIAL and VELVET. 


WALnut Creek MILLING CompANy 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





VELVET 








IMPERIAL 












~ 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
ed 
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WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 











BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


STRATE: past GIC_LOCATION 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 











eines eae " ee 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. INDIANAFOLE, IND. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Floor’ Tested and. Boked cn’ Our’ On Leboratory. * Since 1821 * 














All Grades “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
RYE FLOUR “BLODGETT’S” 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal RYE 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY Specialy Milod by he Blodget Family “Sie 1008 
> WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS WHITE WHEAT 











B.A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago pen. piney iy Ett 
MILLERS OF WYMORE « NEBRASKA renee oe co. 








* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR 











BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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PRECSION... 








means -‘uniformly-fine flours 
‘the’ same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision’’ are named 
oe inning Arrow, a Big Ber | 
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HENRY HEIDE. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK * N.Y. 
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MACAROON PASTE 
KERNEL PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER : 


| FONDANT ICING y 


we 


Everywhere throughout the land, bakers are 
happy because their customers are pleased 
with the finer cakes and pastries made pos-. 
sible by these superior baking ingredients. 


GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


































: FOR BAKERS ONLY 
Fort Morgan Mills TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Family and Bakery Flour Where your Dollars have 
Milled only from the very choicest more Cents. 
Colorado hightend wheats 1003 Spring St. N. W. 
FORT MORGAN «te COLORADO ATLANTA, GA. 

: : EVERY THING 
Wisconsin Rye Flour FOR THE PIE BAKER 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties Crust Rollers — Rimmers 

Frank JAEGER Mitunc Co page Nok 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN COLBORNE MFG. co. 














Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 


f, Das 
Three great baking flours! 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 


Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 


milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask: for 











THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Ohe Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry’s dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry’s 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS —a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers vital market information about the products they 
use, buy and sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
614 Board of Trade 166 W. Jackson Bivd. 23 Beaver Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥, 


1007 Lumsden Bldg. . 52 Mark Lane 
TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON B.C. 3, ENGLAND 


























































These Star brands will 
yield results to fully 
equal the fine quality 
‘baked goods pictured 
in the millers’ and bak- 
ers. consumer advertis- 


ing. Try them. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 






























ERCHANT MILLERS 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington; Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





























DANY CAPACITY 


RLEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Busbels 


400 Tons Doily 





8.000 Hundredweight 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 





@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 








Farmer: That horse knows as much 
as I do. 

Friend: Well, you better not admit 
it. You might want to sell the horse 
some time. 

¢ ¢ 


Doctor: There goes the only woman 
I ever loved. 
Nurse: Why don’t you marry her? 
Doctor: I can’t afford to. She’s my 
best patient. 
¢ 


Britisher: Wot’s that screeching 
noise? 

Yank: I think it’s an owl. 

Britisher: I know, lad, but ’oo in 
‘ell is doin’ the ’owlin’? 


¢¢ ¢ 


He: Am I good enough for you, 
dearest? 

She: No, you’re not; but you’re too 
good for any other girl. 


¢¢¢ 


A tightwad traveling salesman sent 
his better half a check for a million 
kisses as a birthday present. He was 
considerably upset when a few days 
later he received the following letter: 

“Dear Jim: I can’t begin to express 
my appreciation of the check you sent 
me on my birthday. I presented it to 
the milkman this morning. He cashed 


| A 
¢¢ ¢ 
Policeman: (to pedestrian just 
struck by a hit-and-run driver): Did 
you get his number? 
Victim: No, but. I’d know his laugh 


anywhere, 
$e? ¢ 


Doctor: “And how are you today?” 

“Terrible. If you had told me I 
was dead I wouldn’t be in the least 
surprised.” 


*¢¢ 


First Motorist: I love the beauties 
of the countryside. 

Second Motorist: So do I. Some- 
times I give 'em a lift. 


7? 


A wild-looking chap rushed into a 
local bar in which one of our friends, 
who doesn’t drink, was testing his 
will power. 

The not totally sober character 
called the bartender a jerk, ordered 
a drink, threw it into a bystander’s 
face, glass and all, tipped over a bar 
stool which had a woman on it and 
wandered out happily. 

Our friend remarked, “Very incon- 
siderate fellow, isn’t he?”’ 

“Yeah,” muttered the bartender, 
“never leaves a tip!” 


. i A 


A boy was a witness in court, and 


the lawyer said: “Did anyone tell you . 


what to say in court?” 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Lawyer: I thought so. Who was it? 

Boy: My father, sir. 

Lawyer: And what did he tell you? 

Boy: He said the lawyers would try 
to get me all tangled up, but if I 
stuck to the truth I would be all 
right. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 








Wien! 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
a Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











seececececcosveseses J 


PERCY KENT 
sooner PIGS. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ciard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade Sol 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


tattad 

























DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 





Denton, Texas 





Emphatically Independent 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


.) DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
pCOUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
i> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

tt S) CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

AE ——— BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


re LAP ORAL LE 
Paty 


Lagese Boar epee a ia DEALERS IN 
be alll ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 




















oi NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - 














ee 103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE - 
B porter denpy cerry Heathen PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ae auckland caw dead vorrone ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 








~ LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
., SEATTLE, U.S.A. ; 
FISHER FLOUR ee cent, UA . BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRK CITY > A aoe LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 





STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 






















GROWN 


MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 









Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 



























— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 

. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 











PYRAMI 


FLOUR. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








A ° 
Abilene Flour Mills Co...... teows 
Acme-Bvan8 Co. ..sseccsecssecsscecees 
Acme Flour Mills Co, 
Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. .....ceeeeeeeee eee 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Ine. os 
American Machine & Foundry Co..... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkell & Smiths 2... ccescccccvwecede cs 
Armour & Company 
Arnold Milling Co, 
Arrow Millis, Ine. 
Atkinson Milling 


(Belfast), ° “Lta.. 


Co. 
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E., Engineering Co......... 
Milling Co, 
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Baxter, A. 
Bay State 
Bemis Bro. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
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Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. 
Borden Company 

Bowersock Mills & 
Bowman Dairy Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. &., 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Corp. 
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Bag Co., 
Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Cargill, Incorporated ..........eeeseee% 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, 
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Centennial Flouring 
Central Bag and Burlap Co............ 
Comm, “Cereales” 
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Chatfield. & Woods Sack Co.........665 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ......ccceeeeeeee 
Ce Be GE ie kg oc cv 0 0c cP Re Eee e ec ccs 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co............ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............. 
CoWem,' Welk sero vccevcssvvicvcsscapere 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Gelemeam, DAVE, ING. .cciccicescsecese.s 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co..... 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products 


Cameron, 
Canadian 
Canadian 


Co., 


Sales Co 


Coulter & Coulter, Inc............. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........6.0065 
Crawford & Law ..... : ‘ 

Cream af Wheat Corp... ..... .scsccsece 
Grete Bila, The . catia. . c¥ Ven. een 
Crookston Milling Co. ....csesscsccses 
Crown Mills 
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Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
De Swaan, A. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Corning Corp., The 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 
Durkee Famous Foods 


E 

v) 

Eagle Roller Mill Co....... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
oe Ee STE Eeeeeree . cts exc 
Svans Milling Co. 
Oxcellence Flour 


Mills, Ltd 


Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, C. E., 
Federal 
Fennell, 


Mill, 
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84 
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Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co............ 70 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .......+-.«+- 91 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ...... eveesees o* 
Flour Mills of America, Inc........... - 4 
Flynn, John M., Co. .......- PePeery c. 
Fode, Troelg ........++-+ ose dsotoeun 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., ‘Lta.. iw 
Fort Morgan Mills ........... a eae 
Franco, Francis M, ... odubevveeses 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. + eer re 90 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co....... Terr 
Garland BAIR Ce. so nccecscccvoctswes 
General Mills, Inc. .........6+0++ Cover 4 
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Gittlin Charlotte Bag Co.............4.. 73 
Globe Milling Co. .......ccceeeeeenvees 86 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc..........6seeeees 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ............ ove 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 53 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd....... Os 
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Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co......... 66 
PAE eee 42 
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Hammond Bag & Paper Co............. 
Harris Bros, & Co., Ltd... ...ccceeess 67 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 62 
ee. See, . * s2'5s enc abahes 0O% 8 88 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......+.655+. 69 
Holland Engraving Co. .......-.6.6008. 92 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co..........466. 
Hubbard Milling Co. .. cp icicsciccccovs 3 
Hunter Milling: Go. ici cccccncsscusesce 64 
I 
Igieheart Bro@., INC. 2 vssecocdsvedsces 73 
eS ae A Bl py re awe 58 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........... 77 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........4.-. 25 
J 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ..........-- 88 
Jas & Van Walbeek ........s cc ceeenves 
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Johansen, Anth., & Co........+5. Tris 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......6 ss ec eeeee 66 
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Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 62 
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Justesen, Brodr, 2.1... cee eeencees cucse Bt 
K 
Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 45 
Kansas Grain Company ...%........6-5. 77 
Kansas Milling Co. ......6.-+45. eepWeoe 65 
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Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.............. 74 
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King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............« 73 
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King Midas Flour Mills................ 51 
King Milling Co. ......... Sik tecre 6a 4 ph hie 70 
oS ge eee ee 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 66 


Koerner, John E., 


MOSVOMEO WRITS 4 oc ctdc cn dbentsecvceses 68 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 34 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............. 60 
Laminated Bakery a Research 
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Lathrop Grain Corporation REO Pee 63 
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National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
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National Cotton Council of America.... 
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Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
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New Era Milling Co...........e-sse8-: 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co 
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Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator........ 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
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Ogilvie Flour 
Osieck & Co. 
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Pearlstone, H. &., 
Peek Bros. 
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Procter & Gamble 
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Rademaker, H. J. B. M......ccsvecccecs 
Red River Milling Co............eses0. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
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Richardson, James, & Sons, 
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Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
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St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














MILLING 


ENGIN EERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


























We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the.Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 














fakes Perfect 
ocessing, loo 




















-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Can you help fill a uniform? 


e UNCLE SAM HAS a lot of empty uniforms that need fill- 
ing—in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Marine Corps, 
the Coast Guard. For, effective as the draft is in providing 
recruits, it often can’t draft the kind of men our armed 
forces need. 


Today America’s uniformed forces must face up to the greatest 
peace-time challenge in all history. They must occupy war- 
battered lands in Europe and the Orient, garrison our bases 
everywhere, conduct research in radar, sonar, loran and 
rocket propulsion, train new men... and stand guard “just 
in case.” 


To meet their greatest peace-time requirements, the armed 
forces need America’s best young men. If you know such a 
man—a man of highest qualifications and character—do him 
a favor. Tell him new opportunities exist today in all of 
America’s armed forces—opportunities to serve not only his 
country but himself, with invaluable experience and training 
in just about any field he chooses. 





